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O PROVIDE an absolutely essential 
foundation for A Lasting Revival 
of Business in general, demands 


Narionat state and local governments depend on 
the railroad for a large part of their revenue in taxes. 
Thousands of industries including the basic steel 
industry measure prosperity by railroad purchases. 
Insurance companies and financial institutions of 
every description lean on the railroads as the back- 
bone of their stability. In short, the condition of the 
railroads influences the welfare of every citizen. 


Prosperous railroads mean increased buying power 
for millions of people. And increased buying power 
is a sure remedy for the depression. 


You, as shippers, can help the railroads to lead 
the return to greater buying power and better times. 
Thru your influence and your patronage you can help 
correct the inequalities which now burden therailroads 
and consequently burden you and every other citizen 
with lowered buying power and under consumption. 


Passive support won’t do. The days of sympathetic, 
disinterested concern are passed. You need the rail- 
roads and the railroads need your active support. 

Help the railroads and you help yourself! 

S. S. BUTLER 


General Traffic Manager 
Frisco Lines, St. Louis 


é 
1 The railways are the nation’s 
second largest industry. 
2 Eighteen billion dollarsof savings 
are tied up in their securities. 
3 In normal times,a million and a 
half families depend upon the rail- 
ways directly for their livelihood— 
many millions more, indirectly. 
4 National, State andLocal govern- 
ments collect nearly a MILLION 
DOLLARS EVERY DAY from 
the railways, in taxes. 
5 National and State Legislative 
bodies will soon begin their winter 
sessions. Will you help in urging 
them to take action on the rail- 
way situation? 
6 If action is not secured now, it 
may be postponed indefinitely —a 
delay that may seriously hamper 
our return to better times. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





GENERAL ASHBURN PLEASE NOTE 


ee ee is due Colonel Burgess, who re- 
cently completed a term of service as governor of 
the Panama Canal, for having obtained approval by the 
President of a modification of the canal’s accounting sys- 
tem to show proper capitalization of canal costs. The 
facts are set forth elsewhere in this issue in a summary 
of the annual report of the governor of the canal. 

The principal changes effected in the accounting sys- 
tem provide for the reinclusion in the capital accounts of 
the part of the costs of construction amounting to over 
$110,000,000 which was written out of the accounts in 
1922 by direction of the Secretary of War, and for the 
inclusion also in the capital cost accounts of an amount 
for interest at 3 per cent during the period of construc- 
tion on the money withdrawn from the Treasury for con- 
struction purposes. 

Colonel Burgess, it appears, wishes to face the facts 
about the cost of the canal and have the facts recorded 
and computations made as to the relation of income from 
canal operations to that cost. 

We think it would be in the public interest, at least 
from the point of view of obtaining proper official state- 
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ments about the results of operation of the government 
barge lines, if Colonel Burgess were assigned to take 
charge of that operation for a while. 

General Ashburn, president of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, which operates the government barge 
lines, apparently has an inhibition that prevents his pre- 
paring statements about the public’s money that has gone 
into those lines similar to those that the Panama Canal, 
under the direction of Colonel Burgess, has made avail- 
able for the public. General Ashburn ignores interest 
charges, which are taken into account by the Panama 
Canal, when he makes his claims as to “profits” made by 
the government barge lines. If General Ashburn figured 
3 per cent interest on the public’s money that has gone 
into the government barge lines, he would be “in the 
hole” several millions of dollars. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


HE transportation problem is being discussed every 

day, in some phase or other, by some interest or other. 
It might be well at this time to summarize, as we see 
them, the situation, its causes, and the cure. 

Our railroad machine is sore-pressed. Business is 
poor, wages are being cut, men are being laid off. The 
railroads, for which the net revenue found to be ade- 
quate by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
law is five and three quarters per cent on their valuation 
for rate-making purposes, are earning actually only 
slightly over one per cent, with the prospect that even 
this figure will be lowered. In order to keep themselves 
going and out of receivership they have had to borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation over three 
hundred million dollars. Some of this, to be sure, was 
borrowed in accordance with the plan of the present 
national administration for new construction work and 
repair of equipment, but by far the greater part of it went 
for interest on funded debts, taxes, past due vouchers for 
wages, materials, etc., to pay principal of maturing equip- 
ment trust notes, to pay or reduce loans from banks and 
other loans, and to retire maturing bonds and other ob- 
ligations. Not a pretty picture or a pleasant prospect. 

The primary cause for this situation is, of course, 
the business depression, which affects us all in some- 
what similar degree. If there is no business there is no 
traffic, and if there is no traffic there is no profit for the 
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railroads. There is no point now in going into the causes 
of the depression. The railroads did not cause it and 
cannot stop it; they are victims of it and must take their 
medicine, as everybody else does. It is not a railroad or 
a transportation problem except as it affects everybody, 
the railroads as well as the rest of us. But it is here and 
the railroads suffer from it. 

The secondary cause is the competition to which the 
railroads are now subjected—a competition that is new. 
The railroads no longer have a monopoly on the trans- 
portation function; they have to meet the competition of 
the motor trucks and busses, the competition of the re- 
cently developed inland waterways, the competition of 
the pipe lines, the competition of the intercoastal steam- 
ships—though this latter is not new—and even the com- 
petition of the airplanes. 

In part, this competition is legitimate and the rail- 
roads have no good reason to complain against it. In 
this class come the pipe lines. There is nothing the rail- 
roads can do to stop the transportation of oil by piping 
it through the ground instead of transporting it in tank 
cars. They may be able to meet it, to some extent, by 
rate adjustments and improvements in service, but they 
are at a natural disadvantage. 


Much the same thing applies to travel in private auto- 
mobiles. The automobile provides, in many cases, a more 
comfortable, cheaper, and more convenient means of 
transport. It is a new development with which the pas- 
senger coach has to deal. There are methods, perhaps, 
by which this competition can be met and is being met, 
to some extent, but it is responsible, in large degree, for 
the falling off in passenger revenue. The private auto- 
mobile has come to stay, it serves a useful purpose, and 
the railroads can have no complaint about it; they can 
only strive their best to meet its competition, and, if they 
fail, their only solace is to bemoan their sad fate; but 
progress cannot be stopped; its wheels crush many, but 
it must go on. 

The same thing, however, is not true with respect to 
other phases of the competition that has taken so much 
from the railroads. First of all come the commercial 
busses and trucks. Persons who do not analyze deeply 
or who have regard only for the superficialities, say that 
these also are merely evidences of progress and that the 
giving, through them, of cheaper transportation for the 
public cannot and ought not to be checked. We agree, if 
they are correct in their asumption that these methods of 
transport. are really cheaper than rail transport, but we 
would have them give thought to the elements of cost and 
fairness. 


These commercial vehicles use the highways con- 
structed at the expense of all the people. The vehicles 
themselves, to be sure, pay in gasoline taxes and other 
ways for the privilege of using the highways, but, in 
most states, they pay no more in proportion than do the 
users of private pleasure cars. We agree that there has 
as yet been no scientific determination of just what they 
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should pay, but the point is that they should pay for th 
use of the public highway as a place of doing busines 
for hire. The principle of such fair payment should } 
established, there should be a scientific study of the facts 
and the commercial vehicles should be made to pay what 
is proper for their roadway, which corresponds to the 
railroad right-of-way and roadbed, paid for and maip. 
tained by the railroads themselves without any public 
aid. 

Many say that the motor vehicles do pay enough. If 
that is true it should be scientifically determined by un. 
biased study—and, even then, payment should be uni. 
form in all the state jurisdictions; as things are now 
payments vary as widely as the difference between $900 
and $75 for the same unit; both cannot be right, though 
both may be wrong. 

In the second place. commercial motor vehicles and 
busses are not regulated at all interstate, and compara. 
tively little intrastate, though their railroad competitors 
are regulated to the limit. Manifestly, this is wrong and 
a discrimination against the railroads. Regulation should 
be equalized, first, by taking off the railroads all regula. 
tion that. is not found to be necessary, and then by put- 
ting on the motor vehicles all possible regulation that is 
thought necessary for the railroads. Regulation of rail- 
roads was instituted when they were a monopoly. We 
have a different picture now. There are other kinds of 
transport. Does anyone believe that, if these other kinds 
had been functioning at the time regulation was first ap- 
plied to the railroads, it would not have been applied to 
their competitors also? We are so prone to forget the 
reasons for things and the causes that gave rise to cer- 
tain policies. 

Why should railroads have to file their rates with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the various state 
commissions, abide by them strictly under pain of se- 
vere penalty, and be prohibited from changing them ex- 
cept by due notice to and approval by these bodies, when 
the motor trucks can and do change their rates overnight 
and bargain for a truck load of freight like a woman buy- 
ing a bonnet? To any sound-thinking, fair-minded person, 
this situation, it seems to us, must be an abomination. 

There are those who say that the question is aca- 
demic, for the reason that such a small portion of the 
total amount of freight traffic moves by truck. If this 
ever was true it is true no longer. Every man, be he 
shipper or railroad man, who knows anything about 
freight traffic, knows of the inroads that are being made 
by the trucks on railroad business. But, whether the 
volume be large or small, the principle should be equally 
applied to all who compete; if there is little to be gained 
by the railroads in this respect, then all the more reason 
why there should be no objection to the adoption of the 
principle. 

Intercoastal steamships compete unfairly with the 
transcontinental railroads, because their rates are prac: 
tically subject to no regulation; they make what rates 
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they choose—and the railroads are prohibited by the 
present policy of the Commission from making so-called 
fourth section rates lower to the coast than to inter- 
mediate points in order to retain some of this traffic. 
This is not a fault of the law, but a fault in the adminis- 
tration of it. 

One of the most ridiculous aspects of unfair compe- 
tition with the railroads is found in the development of 
our inland waterways and the operation of barge lines 
thereon, especially the operation by the United States 
government. Without any study of comparative costs of 
transportation, these waterways are deepened and main- 
tained at the expense of the taxpayers and rates are es- 
tablished arbitrarily at twenty per cent under rail rates. 
The taxpayers, as a whole, thus pay for the advantage 
gained by shippers who can use the waterways. The pub- 
lic is, thus, paying for a benefit to a comparative few 
and that part of the public composed of the railroads 
and of shippers who cannot use the waterways is dis- 
criminated against. This is doubly true where the gov- 
ernment itself enters the waterway transport business, 
as it does on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, making 
these twenty per cent arbitrarily lower rates, giving its 
customers other advantages that the railroads are not 
permitted to give them, and shouting constantly that it 
is operating at a profit, though, in order to show the 
small profit it does show, it takes no account of cost of 
capital, taxes, insurance, office rent in Washington, or 
even postage, all its correspondence being under govern- 
ment frank because it is operated by the War Depart- 
ment. We maintain that this experiment has ceased to 
be an experiment and is now a racket. 

The sound waterway policy would be to develop for 
transportation purposes only waterways for which a real 
demand could be shown after a careful survey, such sur- 
vey to be made with the understanding that the rates 
permitted would be based on real cost of water trans- 
port and not on what someone guesses is about right, and 
that waterway operators would pay to the United States, 
in order to recoup the taxpayers for what had been spent 
in development and maintenance, a rental for the use 
of the streams as a place of doing business—just as the 
Commercial motor vehicles should pay rental for their 
use of the highways. 

The picture, however, is, it seems to us, growing a 
little brighter. While these abuses still exist, there are 
signs that education is spreading and the injustices are 
being realized in quarters where, even as recently as a 
year ago, they were not. A congressional committee has 
been investigating government competition with private 
business and no small part of its investigation has been 
taken up with the waterways. Shippers are beginning to 
see that, just because a motor truck is cheaper, that by 
no means indicates that it is the best method of transport 
or that a certain trade is advanced by a system of ship- 
ping that prevents one member of it from knowing the 
costs of his competitor. There is arising a demand for 
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regulation of the motor trucks; not only from shippers, 
but from the legitimate truckers themselves, who desire 
to be protected from their fly-by-night competitors. A 
committee, headed by Calvin Coolidge, former president 
of the United States, has been set up by certain financial 
and educational institutions, for the study of the trans- 
portation problem. Its chief investigator is Dr. Harold 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Institution, one of 
the leading economists of the country. Much is expected 
from its report. Everywhere men who talk about this 
subject are becoming more reasonable and more amena- 
ble to compromise and adjustment. That, of course, was 
to have been expected. It takes time to bring about equity 
and consistency. People are slow to think and many of 
them do not think intelligently or fairly. Most of them 
do not think at all. But, in the long run, something like 
justice is to be expected. 

Of course, while this adjustment is in process and 
while protesting against the unfair policies that make 
business difficult for them, the railroads must not rest on 
their oars. There are many things they can do to meet 
competition, unfair though it may be. Development of 
door to door delivery is one thing. They must themselves 
utilize these new servants of transport—use busses for 
passengers and, possibly, trucks instead of switch tracks 
for deliveries. God helps those who help themselves, it 
is said. 

As to the unfair competitive situation that exists le- 
gally, the cure is simple and will follow easily if every- 
body in authority can be brought to look at the problem 
fairly. 

First, there must be scientific studies to determine 
the facts—the facts as to the cost of waterway transport 
and the amount that motor transport should pay for the 
use of the highways. Then the laws must be amended to 
accord with those facts, the waterway operators paying 
what the use of the rivers is worth to them and operat- 
ing on rates that bear the proper relationship to rail 
rates, all costs considered; the motor bus and truck op- 
erator paying what he should pay for the use of the high- 
ways under regulation on a parity with railroad regula- 
tion; intercoastal steamship rates regulated just as rail- 
road rates are regulated and with due relation to them; 
air transport not subsidized, but paying its own way or 
falling by its own weight. We believe these things, in a 
reasonable degree, are not far off. By not far off we mean 
within five or ten years, perhaps. 

We must have, in addition to all these things, a co- 
ordinated system of regulation so that there will not be 
competition in regulation in place of the competition in 
transportation we now have. We cannot have one body 
regulating the railroads, another the steamships, and 
another the waterways, else we shall have inconsistency 
and chaos, just as we have now. Various schemes for 
bringing this about have been suggested, but some plan 
must be devised for vesting in one body all regulatory 
authority over all kinds of transport. 
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All this being done, we shall have what is generally 
referred to as “coordination of transportation”—which 
can mean only the working together in harmony of all 
forms of transport to the end that commerce shall be 
carried, in every case, by the best possible means, all 
things considered, and we shall have transportation ef- 
ficiency as well as harmony. This coordination can come 
only as the result of absolute fairness of regulation and 
taxation; it cannot be ordered into effect; it will natur- 
ally follow a fair and sound plan of regulating all trans- 
portation on plans based on scientific study, instead of 
prejudice and impressions, administered by some body 
or coordinated bodies viewing transportation as a whole. 
The present day problem is not a railroad problem—it is 
a transportation problem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO COOLIDGE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The advisory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives met Nov. 29 in New York and approved the draft 
of a sixty-page brief to be presented to the National Trans- 
portation Committee, which is investigating railroad conditions, 
under the chairmanship of former President Coolidge. R. H. 
Aishton, president of the executives’ association and of the 
American Railway Association, composed the brief and the 
committee made some changes in the language. The brief was 
sent to the printer and was scheduled to be in the hands of 
Mr. Coolidge’s committee Dec. 1. 

The Coolidge committee is to study it for a week and on 
Dec. 8 the advisory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives is to meet the Coolidge committee and discuss it. 
The entire advisory committee has been invited to the meeting. 

It is understood that the brief recommends changes in 
legislatign that would place unregulated forms of transportation 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or other regulatory bodies. 

It was stated that it had not been determined whether the 
statement would be made public after it had been submitted 
to the committee. 

The advisory committee also agreed on the form of peti- 
tion to be filed with the Commission asking that the railroads 
be permitted to continue in effect, after March 31, the sur- 
charges allowed in Ex Parte No. 103. 

Major General Ashburn, president of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the government barge line agency, will present a 
brief on the general transportation problem to the National 
Transportation Committee, Dec. 8, in New York City. 


CONGRESS AND TRANSPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The short session of the Seventy-second Congress will be- 
gin Dec. 5 with important proposed transportation legislation in 
shape for immediate consideration if the majority desire to 
take it up. 

On the calendar in the House of Representatives are the 
two bills reported at the last session by the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, one (H. R. 11642) dealing 
with sections 15a and 19a, and the other (H. R. 11643) with 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act. These measures were 
reported by the committee after hearings at which inquiry 
was made into rate-making, valuation, consolidation and control 
of railroads by holding companies. 

H. R. 11642 would revise the rule of rate-making in section 
15a, repeal retroactively the recapture provisions of that sec- 
tion, and revise the valuation provisions of the act. 

H. R. 11643, the so-called holding company bill, would 
amend section 5 of the act to give the Commission as complete 
contro] as possible over the entire subject matter of railroad 
unification and consolidation. 

Representative Rayburn, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, plans to bring out at the 
short session a bill providing for regulation of busses and trucks 
in interstate commerce. 

In the Senate the subject of motor regulation was actively 
under consideration at the last session by the interstate com- 
merce committee but no action was taken by the committee. In 
the week before the short session began there was doubt as 
to whether Senator Couzens, of Michigan, Republican, would 
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retain the chairmanship of the interstate commerce commit 
as there was talk that the Democrats might organize the Sena, 
and take over the committee chairmanships. 

Before the House merchant marine committee there is peng 
ing the Copeland bill providing for regulation by the Shipping 
Board of intercoastal steamship lines. This measure Was pagsgq 
by the Senate at the last session, sent to the House and 
ferred to the merchant marine committee, where no action wa 
taken. Opponents of the proposed regulation hope to kill th 
bill in the House committee. 

In the reports that have emanated from the Democrati 
political conferences held recently no mention has been mai 
of transportation legislation. The Democratic legislative pp 
gram at the short session, it is said, embraces liquor legis), 
tion, farm relief legislation and reduction of governmental ¢. 
penditures. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended Nov. 19 totaled 
575,851 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads with 
the car service division of the American Railway Association, 

“This was an increase of 38,758 cars above the previous week 
when loadings were reduced owing to Election Day and observ. 
ance of Armistice Day,” says the association. “Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, the total for the week of 
Nov. 19 was a reduction of 77,652 cars and a reduction of 203,901 
cars under the same week two years ago.” 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 191,919 
cars, an increase of 4,670 cars above the preceding week; coal 
loading totaled 137,908 cars, an increase of 24,302 cars; coke 
loading amounted to 4,969 cars, an increase of 865 cars; loading 
of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 171,250 
cars, an increase of 1,342 cars; live stock loading amounted to 
21,027 cars, an increase of 2,670 cars; grain and grain products 
loading totaled 29,653 cars, 4,563 cars above the preceding week; 
forest products loading totaled 16,134 cars, an increase of 150 
cars; and ore loading amounted to 2,991 cars, an increase of 
196 cars. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Novem. 
ber 19 and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reported as 
follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,217 and 5,936; live 
stock, 2,008 and 1,987; coal, 31,180 and 24,668; coke, 1,895 ~_ 1,498; 
forest products, y B 000 and a 590; ore, 615 and 444; merchandise, i C. i, 
45,517 and 56,255; miscellaneous, 39, 985 and 48, 912; total, 1932, 127,417; 
1931, 141,290: 1930, 175,072. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,558 and 3,464; 
live stock, 1,366 and 1,605; coal, 29,988 and 30,592; coke, 1,723 ae 2.018 
forest products, 801 and 1, 099; ore, 166 and 948; merchandise, L pC. 
35,009 and 43,549; miscellaneous, 33, 694 and 47, 178; total, 1932, 105, 308: 
1931, 130, {54 1936, 9. 

Pocahontas distelet. Grain and grain products, 305 and 303; live 
stock, 186 and 122; coal, 33,238 and 27,764; coke, 217 and 210; forest 
products, 453 and 739; ore, 53 and 85; merchandise, ka ©. Ba, 5) 063 and 
1330" —— 4,465 and 5, 201: total, 1932, 43,980; 1931, 40,408; 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,471 and 2,602; live 
stock, 883 and 1,017; coal, 19,052 and 13,916; coke, 273 and 287; forest 
products, 5,720 ‘and 7,905 ; ore, 288 and 362; merchandise, i & 
29,163 and 34,688; erensoun, 28,925 and 37, 068; total, 1932, 86, 18: 
1931, 97,845; 1930, 117,910. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,465 and 7,920; 
live stock, 6,802 and 8,885; coal, 8,939 and 6,245; coke, 645 and 624; 
forest products, 3,090 and 4, 283; ore, 362 and 137; merchandise, L L. C. ln 
19,926 and 25,048; miscellaneous, 19,328 and 22, 831; total, 1932, 66,557; 


1931, 75,973; 1930; 89,4 

Central’ western district: Grain and grain products, 8,020 and 
11,729; live stock, 8,110 and 9,817; coal, 9,832 ~ 10,057; ae 80 and 
128; forest products, 2,776 and 3, 209; ore, 1, 365 and 2,638; merchandise, 
iL ¢ 23,834 and 28, 881; miscellaneous, 37, 715 and ‘40, 921; total, 1932, 
91,732; vost 107,380; 1930, 125,477. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,617 and 4,918; 
live stock, 1,672 and 2,114; coal, 5,679 and 3,457; coke, 136 and o 
forest products, 2,294 and 2, 402; ore, 142 and 287; merchandise, L. C. 
12,738 and 14,628; miscellaneous, 2%, 807 and 32, 263; total, 1932, 54, ons: 
1931, 60,153; 1930, 69,651. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 29,653 and 36,872; live 
stock, 21, 027 and 25,547; coal, 137,908 and 116,699; coke, 4,969 and 4,850; 
forest products, 16, 134 and 21, 227; ore, 2,991 and 4,901; merchandise, 

250 and 209 9,033; miscellaneous, 191,919 and 234,374; total, 


1935, “5T6 ‘8513 "1931, 653,503; 1930, 779,752. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 


POGF WOGNs I JANGATT... 02.6 cccccccs 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February............. 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Four weeks in March..............-. 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
Wive weeks. tH Agril. ..........cccsecees 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
WD Ol SED cecctcccsecccecese 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
ek eae 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
eo UO eee ee 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
PUGET WEORS Wi AUBURE. .0..ccccccccess 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752, 048 
Four weeks in September............ 2,244,599 2,908,271 3,725,686 
Five weeks in October............... 3,158,104 , 813,162 4,751,349 
Week ended November 5............. 88,383 717,048 881,517 
Week ended November 12........... 537,093 689,960 $29,033 
Week ended November 19............ 575, 851 653, 503 779,752 

EE | Sead Seah Wen aciwaredakedes 25,214,114 33,817,668 41,619,587 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





It seems fairly well established 
that President-elect Roosevelt is anx- 
ious to escape constraint to call an 
extraordinary session of Congress early 
in his administration. 
leaders are bending efforts, according 
to the understanding in Washington, to have the short session 
deal with beer, by making it legal and taxing it so as to help the 
country’s revenue, cut the expenses of government some more, 
try something, if’ possible, looking toward farm relief, and pass 
the appropriation bills. By so doing they can relieve the incom- 
ing President from the necessity of calling Congress together 
pefore next fall, if at all before the regular session in December, 

3. 

” The “lame duck” amendment to the Constitution, abolish- 
ing the short session and bringing about a session within two 
months of the election, probably will be adopted by three- 
fourths of the states this winter. 

Roosevelt, therefore, is likely to be the last President to 
have a breathing spell between election and the duty of guid- 
ing a newly elected and electrified Congress. 

An early extraordinary session of Congress, while its mem- 
bers are still in an electrified state, carries with it anxiety and 
sometimes woe. 

William McKinley called an extraordinary session early in 
1897, changed the tariff, and his party had trouble in the elec- 
tion of 1898, notwithstanding that it had the benefit of the war 
with Spain. Theodore Roosevelt, in that year, squeaked through 
as governor of New York with a majority that, in these days, 
would be deemed piffling. 

Taft, in 1908, made promises.to the “progressives,” led by 
Cummins, of Iowa, with his “Iowa idea,” which embraced 
reciprocity with Canada, that were redeemed by the calling 
of an extra session in 1909, followed by the destruction of 
government by party in the House of Representatives in 1910 
in the overthrow of the rules that had been used for a century. 

Wilson, in 1913, also called an early extra session for the 
reform of the tariff. A year later the Democrats retained the 
House but by a reduced margin. 

Hoover started his term in 1929 by calling Congress into 
extraordinary session, because, it is understood, he allowed the 
“progressives” to maneuver him into a position from which 
he could not otherwise extricate himself. His party lost con- 
trol of the House in 1930. 

Roosevelt was elected by such a wide margin that, just at 
this time, it looks as if he would not have to pay much atten- 
tion to the irregulars. He will have enough party men to give 
him control of both Houses when he thinks he is ready to 
undertake legislation. At this time it does not look as if he 
would be ready for general legislation until late next fall, 
if at any time before the regular session. Conservatives of 
both parties, it is believed, will be pleased with a program to 
make haste slowly, though some have a myriad of doubts as to 
whether an extra session will be avoided. 


Early Extra Session 
of Congress to Be 
Avoided if Possible 





And the rule of rotation in the 
chairmanship be followed, Patrick 
Joseph Farrell, dubbed, in sport, “one 
of the two Democrats in Vermont,” 
will serve his colleagues as chairman 
throughout the year 1933. When he 
takes that place he will have served thirty-two years as an 
employe of the Commission and one of its members. 

On the first working day of 1901 he became the confiden- 
tial clerk to Charles A. Prouty. They were not strangers. In 
fact, as young lawyers in Vermont, after Farrell as train dis- 
patcher had ceased giving orders to Daniel Willard, then a 
locomotive engineer, they became partners in the practice of 
the law, Farrell having worked and studied at the same time. 

From 1903 until his appointment as a commissioner, Mr. 
Farrell served on the law staff of the body of which he is 
about to become chairman. For four years, 1914-18, he served 
a8 chief of the law part of the Commission’s valuation work. 


Soon, If Custom 
Be Observed, Farrell 
Will Be Chairman 
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In February, 1918, he returned to the general law work of 
the Commission as chief counsel where he served until his 
appointment to the bench in 1928. 

The prospective chairman is the first real employe of the 
Commission to become a commissioner. That assertion is 
made notwithstanding that J. H. Marble, for a short time 
secretary of the Commission and then a commissioner, had 
also served some time as an employe. But Farrell served a 
long time in a relatively minor position, without regard to the 
political completion of the Commission, while Mr. Marble served 
only a relatively short time on the staff of Commissioner Lane, 
then became secretary, and soon thereafter a member of the 
Commission. That is not said in disparagement of Mr. Marble, 
but merely to serve as a background for the picture of the 
Vermont Democrat who, under the rule of rotation, is due to 
become chairman when 1933 comes. 





Hans Sachs, the poet (1494-1576), is an- 
other of those mortals making it uncomfort- 


og able for those who imagine themselves to be 
Hard-Boiled! purveyors of exceedingly new expressions 


when they talk of someone being “hard-boiled” 
or of someone’s indulgence in that delectable 
form of exercise, lately called “necking.” They had an exact 
equivalent of “to neck” in English poetry about the time of 
Chaucer. The quality of being hard-boiled was a recognized 
state in the time of Sachs, who put folk lore into rhyme about 
the time Gutenberg was busiest with his new way of putting 
thoughts into easily duplicated form. 

Sachs, in a tale about the Devil and some landsknechte 
(mercenary soldiers turned freebooters) tells about the scare 
Beelzebub received when that messenger of Hell was dispatched 
to earth to bring in specimens of the landsknechte whose 
reputation for evil had reached Hell. 

Beelzebub was enthusiastic about his assignment, when he 
received it, hastening to a tavern where bearded landsknechte 
were telling tales. He hid behind the stove and listened to 
the bragging the freebooters did about the things they had 
done. The more Beelzebub listened to the stories of murders 
and robberies the less he liked his assignment. His hair stood 
on end, “hard-boiled as he himself was” or, as Sachs said 
it, “selbst dem hartgesottenen Teufel die Haare zu Berge 
standen.” 

Beelzebub completely lost his taste for his task and fled 
back to Hell when one of the landsknechte ordered the landlord 
to go behind the stove, get the poor devil there, pluck and roast 
him for the company. The council of Hell decided that lands- 
knechte should never be admitted within its portals if they 
ordered landlords to pluck and roast devils for their supper. 

Of course, only Hans and his readers knew that the “poor 
devil” behind the stove ordered for dinner was a rooster hang- 
ing there and not Beelzebub “dem hartgesottenen Teufel” 
whose hair “‘standen” so as to remind Sachs of mountains. 

Gesotten is the past participle of the verb sieden (to 
seethe, its cognate in English) boil or stew, used as an adjec- 
tive, gesottenen, and combined with the adjective hart, hard- 
boiled, in exactly the sense in which it is now used. 





A thought is growing, among 
those interested, that carriers 
by water may find it politic to 
support suggestions for their 
regulation and thereby prevent 
some among themselves bring- 
ing about a situation where their regulation might be asked 
for on account of hostility. The records of the Commission 
are being filled with adverse comments on the sins of some 
of their number. In addition, the Commission, in its own 
reports, makes mention of practices among carriers by water, 
including the government barge line, which, it might be sug- 
gested, can hardly be expected to contribute to good relations 
between them and the public. 

For instance, in its report in Fourth Section Application 
No. 14509, Rock Salt from New York Fields to Atlantic Sea- 
board, 188 I. C. C. 52 (Traffic World, Oct. 8, p. 644), the Com- 
mission said “the barge line does not publish tariffgy naming 
rates on salt, but secures tonnage under contract.” 

While the railroads were doing that same sort of thing 
they built up public hostility to themselves that found expres- 
sion in the punitive act to regulate commerce, enacted in 1887. 
That act remained more punitive than anything else until 1920. 
According to allegations in a brief of attorneys at least one 
barge line on the Mississippi is a “notorious rate-cutter.” (See 
Barge-Rail Routes and Rates, elsewhere in this issue.) The 
government barge line, according to the record in another case, 
made an arrangement for the carriage of “round lots” of steel 
to the southwest such as did not set well with the representa- 


Water Carriers Might 
Render Themselves Service 
by Asking for Regulation 
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tives of railroads which are not allowed to make arrangements 
for the carriage of “round lots.” Such lots in railroad term- 
inology, might be called trainload lots. The car is the unit 
established under the practice of the carriers and rulings of 
the Commission on which alone rates may be based. Round 
lot rates are forbidden to railroads. 

It is true the law allows an inland carrier by water, not 
connected with a railroad, to make rates about as it chooses. 
That, however, is not the point made by those who think it 
would be politic for carriers by water to bring themselves under 
regulation by supporting bills in Congress to that effect and 
do it before public sentiment rises to the point where any 
legislation that may be enacted will necessarily be hostile. In 
other words, the thought is that the carriers by water should 
study the course the railroads followed in the making of rates 
and in fighting legislation so that they will not make like 
mistakes.—A. E. H 


TAYLOR, WESTERN COMMISSIONER 


H. G. Taylor, manager of public relations, car service divi- 
sion, American Railway Association, Washington, D. C., has 
been selected to fill the newly created position of commissioner 
of the western railroads. The announcement was made at Chi- 
cago November 
28 by Carl R. 
Gray, president 
of the Union 
Pacific, chair- 
man of a com- 
mittee of rail- 
road presidents 
who had been 
considering for 
four or five 
months the cre- 
ation of such an 
office and the 
choice of a man 
to fill it. Mr. 
Taylor also be- 
comes chairman 
of the Western 
Association of 
Railway Execu- 
tives and will 
take office De- 
cember 15. His 
headquarters 
will be in Chi- 
cago. 

“The commis- 
sioner’s duties 
are clearly 
defined in an 
agreement 
which has been 
executed by all 
western rail- 
roads, and are principally in connection With securing coop- 
erative action between the various lines in matters of rates 
and train schedules,’ says the announcement issued by Mr. 
Gray. Attention is especially called to the unfortunate appel- 
lation of ‘Czar,’ which has been used frequently while the plan 
has been under consideration. Such a position as this title 
implies is a manifest impossibility in the railroad field. No 
railroad management can legally or morally divest itself of ulti- 
mate freedom of action, nor is that contemplated. 

“The commissioner, in his neutral position, can, and undoubt- 
edly will, bring into each situation, as it arises, a consideration 
divested of individual bias, and, for that reason, can contribute 
greatly to a disposition fair to all parties and the public alike.” 

Mr. Gray was unwilling to make any elaboration of the 
formal announcement as to the duties of the new commissioner. 
In response to questions he would go no farther than to say 
that the office was created to assist in conserving net revenue 
of all the carriers. Throughout the period under which the 
appointment has been under consideration there has been con- 
siderable speculation as to the nature of the office. It is gen- 
erally understood that the elimination of competition between 
carriers that, when it has run its course, gives no railroad the 
advantage that was sought, but simply increases the expense 
of all carriers, has been one of the principal purposes in mind. 
The fact that the formal announcement includes within the 
duties of the commissioner the subject of train schedules was 
thought’ by some to indicate that an extensive program for the 
elimination of unprofitable passenger train mileage might have 
been in mind, to be brought about in some cases, perhaps, by 
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pooling of services. Mr. Gray would make no comment as 4 
that other than to say that it was unsafe to draw any conch, 
sions. He pointed out that the position had just been created 
and said the commissioner would work with the things tha; 
came to him. 

It was stated that, in addition to creation of the office of 
commissioner, an expansion of the activities of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives was contemplated. 

The other members of the committee headed by Mr. Gray 
were: L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific; Ralph 
Budd, president of the Burlington; Charles Donnelly, presidey 
of the Northern Pacific; F. W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
and North Western, and H. A. Scandrett, president of the Mj. 
waukee. 

Mr. Taylor was born in 1880, at Wilber, Neb. He ig , 
former newspaper man, having followed that profession from 
1898 to 1913 as the owner of two papers. His education ip. 
cludes a period at Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan, 
and at York College, York, Neb. He is a former member of the 
Nebraska railroad commission and was for a term president of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commission. 
ers. He has been with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association since 1927. 

M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, has announced that the activ. 
ities heretofore directed by the manager of the public rela- 
tions section of the car service division have been assigned 
to and will now be handled by the other managers of the 
car service division. The change is effective Dec. 15. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
chairman of the Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads, in a statement issued November 28, challenged gov- 
ernment ownership of railroad with the declaration that such 
a plan would cost the country a million dollars a day in taxes 
and deprive municipalities of a major source of income. Mr. 
Loomis explained that his statement was not prompted by any 
organized movement for government ownership but by the in- 
creasing number of railroad security investors who feel that 
such a solution would be the easiest way out. 

“Government ownership is again being urged as a solution 
of the railway problem,” his statement says. “Because of the 
decreased traffic volume, due to the depression and unregulated 
and governmentally subsidized competition, the rail carriers 
have been forced to borrow money from the government to 
meet interest and taxes. 

“As proposals for government ownership of railways are 
not accompanied by definite proof that such political operation 
will either improve the quality of rail service or decrease the 
cost of its production, they are probably made upon the theory 
that government ownership would prove the ‘easy way out.’ 
Moreover, proposals for government ownership absolutely ignore 
an already top-heavy tax burden in this country and the rela- 
tionship of the railroad industry to that tax burden. 

“The railways constitute the largest corporate taxpayer in 
the United States. In normal business periods their taxes aver- 
age about $1,000,000 daily. Approximately seven-eighths of all 
railway taxes are levied against the carriers as the holders of 
real property, and are, therefore, the same character of tax as 
paid by the farmer and the home owner. The great bulk of 
rail tax is paid to state and local governments and is used for 
the support of public schools, police protection, the maintenance 
of rural highways, and similar purposes. Local governmental 
units are in zreat measure dependent upon railway taxes, and 
in many ins*ances these taxes contribute more than one-half 
the cost of public schools in the smaller and sparsely settled 
communities. 

“Government operations do not pay taxes, and a govern- 
mental ownership of the railways would automatically relieve 
the rail carriers of this tax burden. Any serious proposal that 
the government should take over the railways in this country 
must face the undisputed fact that if the rail carriers discon- 
tinue their enormous tax payment, some one else will be re- 
quired to pay. And the question which naturally follows is, 
‘Who will pay?’ The answer to this question deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of every individual taxpayer.” 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1149, tentative valuation of the property of 
the Waterville Railway Co. By the Commission, division 1, as 
Roy 31, 1927. Final value, total owned, $52,000; total used, 

Valuation No. 1151, tentative valuation of the property of 
the Santa Fe Northwestern Railway Co., by the Commission, 
division 1, as of Dec. 31, 1927. Final value, total owned, 
$780,000; total used, $1,129,000. 
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PIG IRON FROM THE SOUTH 


ITH Commissioner Mahaffie noting a dissent, the Commis- 
sion, by division 4, in a report written by Commissioner 
fastman, has dismissed No. 23755, Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al., and a sub-number, Hanna Fur- 
nace Co. et al. vs. Same, two complaints in which northern 
furnaces sought to establish what they deemed more equitable 
rate relationships between themselves, on the one hand, and 
southern furnaces, on the other hand, on pig iron to northeastern 
markets. The reasons for the dismissal are to be found in the 
following findings: 
(1) That the rates assailed from Birmingham, Ala., and related 
southern points named in the complaints to gulf ports, south Atlantic 


ports, and Norfolk ports named therein, for coastwise movement 
peyond, have not been shown to be unreasonably low nor otherwise 


unlawful. 

(2) That we are without authority to prescribe minimum rates 
on pig iron from southern producing points named in the complaint 
moving under joint rates over joint rail-water or rail-water-rail routes 
via Norfolk and other southern and gulf ports to north Atlantic ports, 
or beyond to inland destinations, except on traffic moving over the 
Central of Georgia Railway to Savannah and the Ocean Steamship 
Company of Savannah beyond. 

(3) That prescription of minimum joint rail-water or rail-water- 
rail rates on pig iron from Birmingham and related southern pro- 
ducing points to north Atlantic ports or to inland destinations in the 
north via the Ocean Steamship Company from Savannah is not war- 
ranted under the circumstances disclosed of record. 

(4) That the joint rail-water-rail rates assailed from Birmingham 
and related southern producing points to destinations in trunk line 
roo ee England territories have not been shown to be unduly 
prejudicial. 


In these complaints producers of pig iron in furnaces in 
eastern trunk line and New England territories, backed by 
trunk line and New England railroads, fought against rate ad- 
justments from southern furnaces brought about by reductions 
in rates from the southern furnace points in the Birmingham, 
Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., groups made at various times 
beginning as far back as the spring of 1928. The complainants 
alleged that the rates from Birmingham and related points, 
including Chattanooga to South Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
barge movement beyond, joint rail-water rates via southern 
ports to North Atlantic ports and joint rail-water-rail rates via 
southern and northern ports to markets in trunk line and New 
England territories, were unreasonably low in violation of sec- 
tion 1, unduly prejudicial to northern producers, unduly prefer- 
ential of southern producers, and in contravention of sections 
15 and 15a of the interstate commerce act. 


The prayer of the northern furnace interests was that the 
Commission establish, as minima, from Birmingham and the 
related points, the higher rates that were in effect prior to the 
establishment of the rates assailed. In other words, they asked 
the Commission to reestablish the basis that was in existence 
prior to the time the southern carriers decided to give the 
southern furnaces rates enabling the latter to get into the 
northern and eastern markets at lower transportation costs. 

Both northern and southern railroads were made de- 
fendants. The former, however, backed the complaints of the 
northern furnaces. They, however, were parties to joint rates 
which were either the same as combinations of local rates to 
and from the ports or were about to be put upon that basis, 
the publication of joint rates equal to what the combinations 
would be being merely a convenience and not evidence of a 
real agreement by the northern carriers that the joint rates 
were such as they would have established had they the power. 

Carriers by water named as defendants in the complaints 
were the so-called standard steamship lines operating between 
one or more of the South Atlantic and Norfolk ports on the 
one hand and north Atlantic ports on the other. They con- 
curred in the joint rail-water rates from the south to the north- 
ern ports and in the joint rail-water-rail rates to interior New 
England destinations and are subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

The rates under assault, generally, are limited to expire 
June 30, 1933. They were established at various times with 
expiration dates attached. The latter have been extended from 
time to time. The reduced rates were protested by northern 
Carriers and northern furnaces both on their original effective 
dates and at each time they were proposed to be continued for 
another six months’ period. The Commission, however, refused 
to suspend them. 

Defense of the reduced rates was made by the southern 


- had been thrown on northern furnaces and carriers. 





carriers and the Alabama Iron and Steel Shippers’ Conference. 
The northern carriers, as before set forth, supported the north- 
ern furnaces. The water carriers, according to the report, were 
not represented in the case. The southern shippers were inter- 
veners in the case. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the complainants did not 
ask the prescription of rates on the iron from the south that 
would bar it from the market on or near the North Atlantic 
ports, but only for such rates as would permit all producers, 
north and south, to compete fairly in that market. They as- 
serted that southern pig iron could compete in the north under 
the rates which existed prior to the reductions here attached; 
that the reductions were unnecessary and that they had given 
the southern producers such a position in the northern market 
that prices had been demoralized and unnecessary heavy loss 
The com- 
plainants asserted, therefore, that the reduced rates were un- 
lawful attempts by southern carriers and the carriers by water 
4 regulate the flow of commerce in violation of sections 1 and 

a. 

Northern carriers, Commissioner Eastman said, took the 
position that the assailed rates had the objective of placing at 
consuming points in trunk line territory and New England a 
great tonnage of southern pig iron accumulated under highly 
favorable conditions of production, thus displacing the produc- 
tion of the northern furnaces and inciting retaliatory reductions 
in the rates therefrom. The northern lines contended, accord- 
ing to the report, that the rates assailed were opposed to the 
true policy in interterritorial rate making. 

The southern carriers, the report said, conceded that the 
rates assailed were less than reasonable maxima, and that they 
were low. But they asserted that they were not less than min- 
imum reasonable rates and that they would carry additional 
traffic which they much needed. They pointed out, and the Com- 
mission so held, that the Commission had no power to prescribe 
minimum rates in which carriers by water participated. 

Cost studies, prices of pig iron, both domestic and imported 
and other data introduced by the complainants were discussed 
in the report by Commissioner Eastman. He pointed out, among 
other things, that while the Commission had control over the 
rates of the Central of Georgia and the affiliated Ocean Steam- 
ship Co. of Savannah, prescription of rates via that route would 
be of no benefit to the complainants and was not warranted 
under the condtions disclosed, that steamship line being only 
one of several carriers by water, all leading up to the findings 
hereinbefore set forth. 


CAST IRON TO C. F. A. 


The Commission, by division 5, in I. and S. No. 3765, rates 
on cast iron pipe from Ohio and southwestern Pennsylvania to 
destinations in Central Freight Association territory, has found 
not justified proposed reductions in rates on cast iron pipe from 
origin points in Ohio and southwestern Pennsylvania to desti- 
nations in central freight territory. The suspended schedules 
have been ordered canceled and the proceeding discontinued. 

Evidence in support of the suspended schedules was offered 
by carriers operating in central territory by producers of cast 
iron pressure pipe in Ohio and southwestern Pennsylvania and 
by various interests transacting business in those states. Rep- 
sentatives of the southern railroads, the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., the Central Foundry Co., Bessemer 
and Holt, Ala., and the Florence Pipe Foundry and Machine 
Co., Florence, N. J., testified in opposition to the schedules. 

Respondents contended, said the report, that the interstate 
rates now in effect on cast iron pipe to destinations in central 
territory were unduly preferential of shipping points in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee and unduly prejudicial to producing points 
in Ohio and southwestern Pennsylvania. They asserted that 
the rates from the Pennsylvania and Ohio points were higher 
than the traffic would bear. The Commission said that the in- 
terstate rates on cast iron pipe from and to points within cen- 
tral territory were generally the highest in effect at any time 
in the past 18 years, and were based on the maximum reason- 
able scale prescribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, 
for application to a large number of iron and steel commodities, 
between points in official classification territory other than 
New England. The report said that in Krupp Foundry Co. vs. 
Southern, 156 I. C. C. 415, involving the relationship between 
rates from the Birmingham district on the one hand, and cer- 
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tain producing points in the east on the other, to all destina- 
tions east of the Mississippi: River, this scale was extended 
from 1,200 to 1,500 miles. The report further said that to re- 
move undue prejudice and preference the scale was prescribed 
on cast iron pipe from Florence, from points in the Birming- 
ham district, and from Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., to 
destinations east of the Mississippi River. 

In disposing of the case the Commission said: 


Central territory is the most active competitive market for 
both pressure and soil pipe in the country. Under the present 
adjustment all producing districts are on a uniform rate level, not 
only to central territory, but also to trunk-line territory, except 
that on all intrastate traffic from Addyston, Coshocton, and New- 
comerstown the rates are substantially lower. That uniform ad- 
justment was prescribed by us, and the porton of it prescribed in 
Iron and Steel Articles, supra, was held to be maximum reasona- 
ble from both the eastern district and the central district to all 
destinations in both trunk-line and central territories. The sus- 
pended schedules would destroy that uniformity and accord to 
the producers in the central district a lower level of rates than is 
and would continue in effect from the foundries in the eastern dis- 
trict. The same carriers control the rates from both the eastern 
and central districts in official territory. This record affords no 
justification for singling out one set of competitors in preference 
to another similarly circumstanced, which is the case here as be- 
tween producers in different parts of official territory. Under 
these circumstances we deem it unnecessary to pass upon the law- 
fulness of the relationship which would result between the sus- 


pended rates and those from the southern district to destinations 


in central territory if the suspended rates should become effective. 


Commissioner Tate concurred in the result reached in this 
case but he said he did not entirely approve all the discussion. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 
Reduced Coal Rates 


I. and S. No. 3685, coal from B. & O. Railroad mines to east- 
ern points. By division 5. Proposed reduced rates, bituminous 
coal, mines in Pennsylvania on the Indian Creek branch of the 
B. & O. to eastern destinations, justified. Order of suspension 
vacated and proceeding discontinued. Effect of the schedules 
found justified is to eliminate a 10-cent differential from mines on 
the Indian Creek branch to destinations on the Reading, Central 
of New Jersey and the Staten Island Rapid Transit including 
Philadelphia and New York harbor points for transshipment 
by water. 

Contractors’ Outfits 


No. 25116, Gay-Coleman Construction Co. vs. W. M. et al. By 
division 5. Dismissed. Rate, contractors’ outfits, Laurel Bank, 
W. Va., to Olive Hill, Ky., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
43.5 cents. Waiver of outstanding undercharges amounting to 
$296.37 authorized. 

Wheat 


No. 25186, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 5. Dismissed. Applicable rates, wheat, Perryton, Tex., 
milled in transit at Wichita, Kan., and the products forwarded 
to Okmulgee, Okla., determined to have been, on wheat flour and 
wheat feed, 33 cents and 30 cents, respectively, and that outstand- 
ing undercharges exist. 


Grinding Balls 


No. 24944, Republic Portland Cement Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, iron or steel grinding 
balls and slugs or pebbles, Greenville, Ill]., to Longhorn, Tex., 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Scrap Paper 


No. 24578, Grimes & Friedman vs. Belt Railway of Chicago 
et al, By division 3. Rates, scrap paper, Enid, Muskogee, Okla- 
home City, Okmulgee, Perry and Tulsa, Okla., to Kansas City, 
Mo., Federal, Ill., Neenah and Menasha, Wis., Otsego Plainwell 
and Watervliet Mich., not unreasonable. Rates, same com- 
modity, Wichita, Kan., to Neenah and Menasha Wis., Watervliet, 
Otsego and Plainwell, Mich., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceed or may exceed 37 cents to Watervliet, 38 cents to Plain- 
well and Otsego, and 39 cents to Neenah and Menasha. Rates 
charged in the past, Tulsa to Federal and from Wichita, Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City to Watervliet, from Wichita to Plainwell, 
and from Tulsa to Otsego, unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 36 cents from Tulsa to Federal, 54 cents from Wichita 
to Watervliet and Plainwell, 52 cents from Tulsa to Watervliet 
and Otsego, and 56 cents from Enid and Oklahoma City to Wa- 
tervliet. Reparation awarded. New rates to be established not 
later than March 1. Commissioner Brainerd, concurring in part, 
said he concurred herein except that he was of the opinion that 
the present rates from Kansas and Oklahoma points should be 
on a comparable basis. 


Printed Paper Forms 
No. 25225, Continuous Form Printers’ Association et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 3. Ratings in consolidated clas- 
sification, printed paper forms, N. O. I. B. N. carloads and less than 
carloads, unreasonable to the extent that the ratings on such 
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forms, ruled or not ruled, printed, in boxes, or wrapped bundig 
may exceed second class, in less than carloads, in the three }j, 
classification territories, and Rule 26 in official and fourth clag 
in carloads, in southern and western, minimum 36,000 pounds 
New ratings to be effective not later than March 1. 


Corn 

No. 25237, Stiefel & Levy vs. B. & O. et al. By division 5 
Rate, corn, Mark Centre, O., to Eaton, Ind., inapplicable, 4) 
plicable rate, 11.5 cents, not shown to have been unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Commission said that a fourth sectig, 
violation resulting from the establishment of a 13-cent cop, 
modity rate at Eaton should promptly be removed. Reparation 
awarded. 








L. & N. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9446, L. & VX, 
Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized the company named 
to abandon its line extending from Florala, Ala., to Lakewood, 
Fla., a distance of three miles. Objection was made by a lumber 
company. It was shown, however, that arrangements had bee 
made with the Central of Georgia to handle all empty and loaded 
cars in case of the abandonment of the line under consideration, 
The Commission said that the record indicated that that part of 
the applicant’s road was not performing any necessary trans. 
portation service and that its abandonment would not result in 
depriving the community of rail transportation. 


Ss. A. S. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9420, San 
Antonio Southern Railway Co. abandonment, has authorized the 
applicant to abandon a segement of its line, 9.57 miles long, 
in Atascosa county, Tex. The applicant is a subsidiary of the 
Missouri Pacific. Texas authorities opposed abandonment of the 
segment, which is the southern end of a branch lying between 
roughly paralleling lines of the Missouri Pacific system. The 
applicant claimed that the segment was being operated at a 
substantial loss through a sparsely settled farming and stock 
raising section. Motor truck transportation caused its troubles. 

Testimony in behalf of the applicant was to the effect that the 
steady decline in the cotton and stock traffic of the segment was 
due to the extensive use of motor cars as a means of transpor- 
tation. 

An assistant attorney general of Texas, the report said, tes- 
tified that the enforcement of the so-called truck laws recently 
enacted by the legislature would make it unprofitable to haul 
cotton and other commodities in trucks and that consequently 
a large part of that business would revert to the railroads. Truck 
loads, he said, had been limited to 7,000 pounds. Many injunc- 
tions, he added, had been issued restraining enforcement of the 
truck laws. It was his opinion, however, that the injunctions 
would be dissolved and that rigid enforcement would follow. 

However, said the report, there was no direct or convincing 
evidence that a limitation of 7,000 pounds would prevent or 
seriously interfere with motor transport of such commodities as 
compressed cotton and live stock. The testimony, the report 
added, tended strongly to the contrary. After saying that the 
segment had been operated for five years at an annual deficit, 
the report said that there was no persuasive evidence that the 
business handled would increase in the future. 

“There is much undisputed evidence that large quantities of 
live stock and cotton are now handled over the highways by 
motor trucks,” says the report, “without regard to the rail fa- 
cilities offered by applicant. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3833, the Commission has suspended from 
December 27 until July 27 schedules in supplement No. 45 to 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia I. C. C. No. 225. The suspended 
schedules propose to increase rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from points on The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way in Pennsylvania to Cleveland, O., and other destinations jn 
northern Ohio. The following is illustrative, rates being in 
cents a ton of 2,000 pounds: 


FROM AVELLA, PA. 


To 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Huron, Ohio 


165 184 


In. I. and S. No. 3832, the Commission has suspended from 
November 28 until June 28 schedules in Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, I. C. C. No. 12246. The suspended schedules propose 
to restrict certain transit rules applying on grain and grain 
products, in carloads, at Kansas City, Mo., Wichita, Kan., and 
other points on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, 
which would result in numerous increases in rates on ship- 
ments between points on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
connecting lines. 
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PETROLEUM FOURTH SECTION 


XAMINERS E. J. Hoy and P. S. Peyser, in fourth section 
E application No. 14839, petroleum products from New Orleans, 
La, group to Mobile, Ala., have recommended the grant of 
fourth sectioin relief to the L. & N. and other lines having routes 
over Which the traffic might move, enabling the applicants to 
establish a rate of 14 cents on gasoline and kerosene from points 
in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge refinery group to Mobile, Ala., 
without flattening the rates at intermediate points. The applica- 
tion also covered fuel oil. No relief, however, was recommended 
with respect to it. 

The application was made to enable the railroads to meet 
water competition, for relief from the much higher rates estab- 
lished March 15 as a result of the Commission’s permission to 
establish them, given in Petroleum and Its Products, 171 I. C. C. 
986, the Hoch-Smith proceeding that resulted in permission to 
raise the rates on petroleum and its products to a higher level. 
Prior to that time the rates on the refined products mentioned 
were 16.5 cents from New Orleans to Mobile and 18.5 cents from 
Baton Rouge. On March 15 they were increased to 28 and 30 
cents, respectively. Relief on fuel oil, the examiners said, should 
be denied because fuel oil had not moved by water. 

Testimony showed that by water gasoline and kerosene, in 
relativiely small lots, could be moved to Mobile from the Lou- 
isiana refinery points at a cost of about 90 cents a hundred 
gallons, equivalent to about 13.6 cents a hundred pounds. 

A number of large shippers of petroleum products, according 
to the report, said that they would ship by rail if the relief were 
given and the railroads authorized to establish the 14-cent rate. 

Relief was recommended for routes not more than 58 per cent 
circuitous, routes via Newton and Jackson, Miss., being excluded. 


ILLINOIS COAL TO MISSOURI 


Examiner E. H. Kerwin, in No. 16323, Scott County Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Butler County Railroad Co., and the cases joined 
with it, has recommended the prescription of new rates on coal 
from mines in southern Illinois to destinations in parts of 
southeastern Missouri and Arkansas and has proposed non- 
prejudicial bases of rates from mines in western Kentucky and 
Alabama in contrast with the rates from southern Illinois to 
the same destinations. The cases joined with this one are 
two sub-numbers, previously reported in 113 I. C. C. 675 and 
146 I. C. C. 559; No. 19482, East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
B. & O., previously reported in 156 I. C. C. 644; No. 18496, Evans 
vs. Illinois Central, previously reported in 155 I. C. C. 701; No. 
21522, Fahrenkopf vs. C. & E. I., and four sub-numbers there- 
under, previously reported in 171 I. C. C. 681; No. 22196, Will 
Mayfield College vs. C. & E. I., and seven sub-numbers there- 
under, previously reported in 171 I. C. C. 91; No. 22321, Bradley 
vs. C. & E. I., and seven sub-numbers thereunder, previously 
reported in 168 I. C. C. 671; No. 22271, Hayti Ice & Storage 
Co. vs. C. & E. I., previously reported in 168 I. C. C. 671; No. 
22429, Jewell’s Coal Yard vs. C. & E. 1. previously reported in 
168 I. C. C. 671; No. 22507, Wallace Coal Co. vs. I. C., previously 
reported in 172 I. C. C. 71; No. 22516, Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Co. vs. C. & E. I., previously reported in 172 I. C. C. 
780; No. 22613, Gutzwiller Coal Co. vs. M. P., and five sub- 
numbers, previously reported in 171 I. C. C. 103; No. 22768, 
Smart & Sanders et al. vs. C. & E. IL., previously reported in 
174 I. C. C. 499; No. 23578, Ducker & Sons vs. M. P., previously 
reported in 174 I. C. C. 499; No. 21578, Jonesboro Freight Bureau 
et al. vs. L. & N.; No. 22876, Federal Compress & Warehouse 
Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., and a sub-number thereunder; No. 
22945, Batesville White Lime Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al., and 
a sub-number thereunder; No. 22964, J. A. Smith et al. vs. 
St. L. S. W. et al.; No. 22986, Choctaw Transportation Co. et al. 
vs. C. & E. I. et al.; No. 23150, Portageville Milling Co et al. 
vs. C. & E. I. et al.; No. 23252, Jonesboro Freight Bureau et. al. 
vs. St. L:-S. F. et al.; No. 23384, Malden Ice Manufacturing Co. 
et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al., and ten sub-numbers; No. 23591, 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & P. and a 
sub-number thereunder; No. 23663, A. L. Hill vs. C. & E. I. et al., 
and five sub-numbers; No. 23718, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
vs. Alabama Central et al.; No. 23816, R. Abramson Co. et al. 
vs. Ashley, Drew & Northern et al.; No. 24067, Annapolis Lead 
Co. vs. I. C. et al.; No. 24505, United States of America vs. 
M. P. et al.; No. 24354, H. Highfill and J. F. Lenti; No. 24670, 
Annapolis Lead Co. vs. I. C. et al.; No. 24908, Illinois Coal 


Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Central et al.; No. 25203, Memphis 
Freight Bureau for Bertig Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al., and 
No. 25018, E. C. Robinson Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

The examiner said the Commission should find unreasonable 
the rates from mines in the southern Illinois group and sub- 
groups thereof and in the Belleville origin group to Missouri 
and Arkansas points, as to shipments through Thebes, IIl., to 
the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates under the 
bases set forth in an appendix not herein reproduced; except 
that that finding is not to apply to rates from mines on the L. 
& N. Typical rates from the southern Illinois mines to stations 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco are: Between Arbor and Ad- 
vance, Mo., $1.63; between Keller and Hoxie, Ark., $2.50; be- 
tween Morocco and Caruthersville, Mo., $2.22; and between Tu- 
lot and Turrell, Ark., $2.68. From southern Illinois mines to 
Missouri Pacific stations typical rates are: Between Allenville 
and Jackson, Mo., $1.58; between Randol and Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
$2.04; between Corning and Paragould, Ark., $2.39; between 
Gleason and Morillton, Ark., $3.50; and to Monticello, Ark., 
$3.70. 

Examiner Kerwin said that the relationship between the 
rates from southern Illinois mines and from mines on the IIli- 
nois Central in western Kentucky on shipments moving through 
Thebes to all destinations covered by the complaints including 
points in the additional destination territory brought in issue 
by No. 24908, should be found unduly prejudicial and that such 
prejudice should be removed by the establishment of rates from 
mines on the Illinois Central in western Kentucky, through 
Thebes, 35 cents a net ton in excess of those from mines in 
the southern Illinois group. 

The examiner said that the relationship between the rates 
from the southern Illnois group and on shipments moving 
through Memphis, Tenn., from mines on the Illinois Central 
and L, & N. in western Kentucky, to destinations in the terri- 
tory outlined in the preceding sentence, was and would be un- 
duly prejudicial and that such undue prejudice should be re- 
moved by establishing from the western Kentucky group through 
Memphis and from the southern Illinois group, rates based on 
the addition of a differential of 5 cents a net ton for each 25 
miles or major fraction thereof, beginning with a difference in 
distance of 25 miles, of excess distance from the western Ken- 
tucky or southern Illinois group, as the case might be. 

Further, the examiner said, the differential relationship of 
5 cents a net ton in favor of mines in the Birmingham district 
of Alabama, as prescribed in Alabama Mining Institute vs. I. C., 
109 I. C. C. 740, for differences in distances of 25 miles or more 
as between the average distance from Frisco group 2 and 
Southern Railroad groups 4, 11, and 12 in Alabama and the aver- 
age distance from the southern [Illinois-western Kentucky 
groups, should be affirmed in so far as it related to the destina- 
tion territory considered in these cases. He added that the 
same finding should be extended to cover the additional desti- 
nation territory outlined in the preceding paragraph. The ex- 
aminer added that in view of the present proceeding covering 
destinations in southeastern Missouri, and possibly certain 
voints in Arkansas, to which the distances from the southern 
Illinois and western Kentucky groups through Thebes were 
less than from the Alabama district through Memphis, the 
differentials should be applied against the Alabama mines in 
such instances. In applying differentials, the examiner said, 
the method of computing distances outlined in a finding in the 
Alabama Mining Institute case should be followed. He also 
said that reparation should be denied. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Common Rock Salt 

No. 25221, Southwest Water Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner R. G. Taylor. Rate, common rock salt, Grand Saline, 
Tex., to Gallup, N. M., proposed to be found unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeds or may exceed 52 cents, minimum 80,000 
pounds, to which the examiner said the carriers should be 
authorized to add the emergency charges. He also said that 
this finding should be without prejudice to any different con- 
clusion that might be reached in Rate Structure Investigation, 
part 13, Hoch-Smith salt. 

Coal 

No. 23652, Rathkamp Brothers Co. et al. vs. N. & W. et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. On further hearing finding in 
original report, 179 I. C. C. 25, proposed to be modified so that 
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points. New rates proposed. 


Psyllium Seed 


No. 25377, Battle Creek Food Co. vs. Michigan Central et al. 
Dismissal proposed. Rate, psyllium 
seed, carloads, New York, N. Y., to Battle Creek, Mich., not 


By Examiner Paul Coyle. 


unreasonable. 
Plate Glass 


No. 25258, Buell Lumber & Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, plate glass, carloads, Crystal City and Festus, 


Missouri-Illinois et al. By Examiner R. G. Taylor. 


Mo., and Toledo, O., to Dallas, Tex., not unreasonable. 
Garden Seed 


No. 25251, American Seed Trade Association vs. A. & R. 
Dismissal proposed. 
Classification ratings, garden seed, carloads and less than car- 


et al. By Examiner Frank C. Weems. 


loads, not unreasonable. 
Clay or Kaolin 


No. 24869, Newton Falls Paper Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. C. 
et al., and four sub-numbers thereunder, Blackstone Glazed Paper 
& Card Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al, Plymouth Rubber 
Co. vs. Same, Craftex Co. vs. B. & A. et al., and Pawtucket 
Glazed Paper Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al.; No. 24958, 
Racquette River Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 24971, Endi- 
cott-Johnson Corporation et al. vs. Erie et al.; No. 25238, Os- 
wego Falls Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 25262, T. R. Good- 
latte & Sons, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al., and No. 25289, New York 


Belting & Packing Co. vs. Erie et al. By Examiner George M. 
Curtis. Rates, clay or kaolin, producing points in the Carolinas 
and Georgia to destinations in New York and New England 
prior to April 25, 1931, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
16 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, decided April 13, 1926. Reparation 
proposed. 
Refrigerating Machines 

No. 25154, Breyer Ice Cream Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et 
al., and two sub-numbers, Same vs. Same and Castles Ice Cream 
Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By Examiner L. H. Macomber. Dismissal 
proposed. Rating and rates, so-called refrigerating machines in 
carloads, Moraine, O., and Detroit, Mich., to Philadelphia, Pa., 
Long Island City, N. Y., and Newark, Garfield and Passaic, N. J., 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Waterproofed Cement 


No. 25376, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
By Examiner Robert M. Furniss. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
carload of waterproofed cement, York, Pa., to Trident, Mont., 
proposed to be found inapplicable and that the shipment was 
undercharged. 
Bituminous Coal 


No. 25144, Dimmitt Coal & Grain vs. C. R.I. & G. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Richard Yardley. Rates, bituminous coal, Dawson, N. M., 
and the Walsenburg group in Colorado to Dimmitt, Tex., pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $4.70 
from Walsenburg and $4.45 from Dawson on both lump and 
nut coal. Reparation proposed. 

Paper 

No. 25387, John Wilding Paper Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. An award 
of reparation, shipments of printing and wrapping paper, car- 
loads, Peshtigo, Wis., to Fort Wayne, Ind., proposed to be found 
barred, and no finding proposed with respect to the reasonable- 
ness in the past. Rate assailed not shown to have been un- 
reasonable for the future and not unduly prejudicial. 

Petroleum Products 

No. 25258, Cosden Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Ex- 
aminer L. H. Dishman. Rates, refined petroleum products, Big 
Springs, Tex., Bristow, Drumright and Yale, Okla., to Helena, 
Mo., proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 34 cents from Big Springs and 30 cents from Bristow, 
Drumright and Yale. Reparation proposed. 


Plate Glass 


No. 25085, Southwestern Sash & Door Co. Inc., et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By Exawiner L. H. Dishman. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates plate glass, Kokomo, Ind., Ottawa, Ill. and 
Toledo O. to El Paso Tex. and Phoenix and Tucson Ariz., pro- 
posed to be found not unreasonable. 


Broken Brick Bats 


No. 25303, Atlas Steel & Supply Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rates broken 
brick bats, having value for crushing or grinding purposes only, 
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the finding will be that the assailed rates, coal, points in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Virginia to Kennedy Heights, O., 
are unduly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly prefer- 
ential of competitors in the Cincinnati, O., switching district, 
to the extent that they exceed the rates to the switching district 
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Leetonia, O., to Templeton, Pa., proposed to be found not U 
reasonable. 


Tan Bark 


No. 25168, G. W. Jones Lumber Co. vs. M. St. P. & Sg 
et al. By Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Rate, tan bark, Freemay;, 
Spur, Wis., and Ward’s Spur, Wis., to Whitehall-Montague, Mich, 
proposed to be found unreasonable, but not unduly Prejudicial 
to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 24.5 cents. New ry 
and repration proposed. 


ALPENA ACQUISITION CASE 


A drop in commercial value from $230,000 to $75,000 of th 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad property has been re. 
ommended by Examiner J. V. Walsh in a proposed report i 
Finance No. 8481, New York Central Railroad Co. acquisition of 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena railroad. This recommendatin, 
has been made upon further hearing. The examiner said tha 
the Commission should modify its conclusions in its previoy 
report in this case 180 I. C. C. 538. The chief of those concly. 
sions was that the road had a commercial value of $230,009, 
Such a conclusion obligated the New York Central to pay that 
sum for the Alpena property, the Alpena having been allocate 
to that trunk line. 

This supplemental report by Walsh deals with the further 
evidence presented at a rehearing held upon application of the 
New York Central alleging that material changes had takep 
place in the conditions upon which the Commission’s previous 
findings were based, including changes of a physical character 
in the Alpena property, changes in the volume and distribution 
of the traffic handled by the Alpena and changes in the finances 
of the New York Central. The examiner said that the changes 
outlined were such as also to have an important bearing on 
questions of public convenience and necessity involved in the 
acquisition, if such questions might properly be raised at this 
time and in this manner. 

Among the allegations made at the rehearing, which was 
opposed by the Alpena, were those that the property had deterio- 
rated and that it would cost $454,583 to rehabilitate it instead of 
only $383,395 estimated at the prior hearing. The examiner said 
that the equipment of the Alpena would have to be scrapped 
and other equipment furnished in addition to the rehabilitation 
work. Part of the increase, he said, was due to omissions in 
the prior examination of the matter. The New York Central, 
after reciting the fact that it had had to borrow money from 
the R. F. C. and had stopped all construction work on its own 
lines, asserted that the Commission should now consider whether 
it would approve a loan by the R. F. C. for the rehabilitation of 
the Alpena and reestablishment of service on it. The New York 
Central also suggested that the part of the Alpena in operation 
could be continued in operation under the present management 
in connection with the Pennsylvania at far less cost than would 
be the cost to the New York Central of operating it as a dis- 
connected branch of its system. The New York Central said that 
the Commission should reconsider its former finding that the 
Alpena was properly apportionable to it. 

Walsh said that whether the Commission might appropri- 
ately, upon such notice as had here been given, modify its 
previous findings and orders, to conform to changed conditions 
affecting local public interest, needed not to be decided here. 
Regard, he said, might be had to the questions of public con- 
venience and necessity if and when the New York Central’s offer 
was accepted by the Alpena, the offer to be made subject to the 
Commission’s confirming of its previous order and finding that 
the acquisition, under present circumstances, would be in the 
public interest. 

At the further hearing the Alpena contended that the Com- 
mission should confirm its original determination of the commer- 
cial value of the property, $230,000. The New York Central con- 
tended that the Alpena, with its decreasing volume of business, 
declining gross earnings and increasing deficits was a losing 
venture with a commercial value not in excess of $1. At the 
previous hearing, Walsh said, the parties stipulated that the 
scrap value of the Alpena was $88,961. At the further hearing 
the New York Central engineers said that the property had no 
considerable value even as scrap. 


SAVING TARIFF EXPENSE 


The Commission, by division 2, has ordered an amendment 
of its sixth section permission No. 119220, dated Oct. 7, 1932, 
still further relaxing the provisions of Rules 8 (f), 9 (a), 9 (@) 
and 9 (f) of Tariff Circular No. 20, so as to permit carriers and 
their tariff publishing agents to omit some of the matter rT 
quired when supplements to tariffs are filed, to exceed the vol- 
ume of supplemental matter and to permit periodical tariffs to 
continue for twelve months instead of only nine months, the 
present rule, all with a view to saving tariff publishing expense. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The monthly report of the R. F. C, for October shows that 
pans to railroads authorized in that month were as follows: 
waitimore & Ohio, $3,000,000, 5 per cent interest; Chicago & 
astern iliinois, $338,000, 6 per cent interest; Chicago & North 
estern, $12,461,350, 6 per cent interest; Copper Range, $53,500, 
ner cent interest; Erie, $6,170,000, 6 per cent interest; Le- 
high Valley, $3,000,000, 6 per cent interest; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, $700,000, 5 per cent interest, and Pittsburgh 
; West Virginia, $203,419, 6 per cent interest. These loans 
were made on approvals announced heretofore by the Com- 
jssion. 

a The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., in a 
supplemental and amended application in Finance No, 9152, 
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oe if oan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has sought 
‘10n ot MH ine immediate advance of $5,600,000 from the R. F. C. to enable 
aa it to pay the interest and 25 per cent of the carrier’s $20,000,000 
: at 


of 6 per cent unsecured gold notes which matured October 1, 
1932. 
The carrier asked prompt action on the part of the Com- 
mission and the R. F. C. in order to facilitate its plan to pay 
off one-fourth of the notes and extend the remainder by the 
jssuance of new notes upon the deposit or surrender of those 


outstanding. 


revious 
concly. 
30,000, 
'y that 
OCated 


urther In September the Commission approved a loan to the ap- 
of ‘the plicant of $6,800,000 to be used largely for the payment or ex- 
taken tension of notes, upon condition that “substantially all of the 
vious holders of the notes” agree to the company’s plan and sur- 
racter render their holdings in conformity therewith. In its supple- 
ution mental application the applicant advised the Commission that 
ances HM more than 82 per cent of the notes had been deposited with it 
anges Min accordance with the plan and that only 0.29 per cent, or 
5 om $58,000, Was actually in active opposition to the refunding plan. 
, the “Applicant is without funds,” says the amended application, 
this “9 enable it to pay either depositors or non-depositors the in- 
terest upon or principal of said notes due October 1, 1932, ex- 
Was cept with the proceeds from a loan from the R, F. C., but 
erlo- M desires to make available to depositors and non-depositors alike 
d of the cash payment for interest and for 25 per cent of the prin- 
Said @ cipal as provided for in the plan.” 
ped “It is a condition of the loan,’ said the Nickel Plate ap- 
tion @ plication, “that if a receiver is appointed for the company or 
‘ in of its property, whether with or without the company’s consent, 
Tal, @ the R. F. C. may require that amounts of cash made available 
‘om # as aforesaid and which have not been disbursed as provided or 


wn made available for deposits under the plan, shall be released 
her and be applied in reduction of the loan made from them in this 


of regard. In such event, the amount not made available for pay- 
rk ment to depositors or not previously disbursed will not longer 
~ be available for cash distribution.” 


A further loan of $1,500,000 to the receivers of the Wabash 
Railway Co. from the R. F. C. has been approved by the Com- 
mission, division 4, in a third supplemental report in Finance 
No. 9145, Wabash Railway Co. receivers’ reconstruction loan. 
The following loans have heretofore been approved: $7,173,800 
on Feb. 10; $1,576,200 on May 17; $4,575,000 on Aug. 1. The 
loan of $1,500,000 is to be used to pay, in part, principal and 
interest under the Wabash equipment trusts of 1920, 1924, and 
1925, due in Dec., 1932, and Jan., 1933. The receivers should 
pledge as security for the loan, said the Commission, an equal 
amount of receivers’ certificates, and that the applicants should 
: agree with the R. F. C. that all the security for this and any other 
loan by that corporation to the applicants should apply equally 
and ratably as security for all such loans. With the aid of the 

loan of $1,500,000, said the Commission, the receivers believed 
that they could pay all operating expenses and fixed charges 
for a period of some seven months. It said the latest cash 
forecast, however, indicated that, even with the receipt of the 
$1,500,000, the applicants’ cash would be entirely exhausted 
by June 30, 1933. 

In Finance No. 9732, the Alabama Central Railway has ap- 
plied for a loan of $7,500 to pay taxes, salaries, repay money 
borrowed for material for repairs to bridges, etc., and to pay 
for other repairs. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9739, New 
Orleans Public Belt Railroad reconstruction loan, has approved 
a loan of $6,000,000 to the city of New Orleans by the R. F. C., 
the loan to the city being to it as the owner of the New Or- 
leans Public Belt Railroad, the funds to be used to finance, in 
part, the construction of a bridge over the Mississippi as an 
extension of the belt railroad. That extension was authorized 
in New Orleans Public Belt Construction, 166 I. C. C. 761. 

Coincident with the approval of that loan, the Commission, 
also by division 4, in Finance No. 9715, New Orleans Public 
Belt Railroad bridge bonds, authorized the issuance of not ex- 
ceeding $7,000,000 belt railroad 5 per cent gold bonds. They 

are to be sold, according to the terms of authorization, at not 
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less than par and accrued interest and the proceeds used for 
the construction of the bridge. 

The application tor a loan for bridge funds was submitted 
to the Commission by the R, F. C. The Commission said that 
since the city owned and operated the belt railroad the loan 
to the city was subject to its approval. 

Originally the estimated cost of the bridge was $14,000,000, 
to be financed by the issuance of $7,000,000 of 4.5 per cent 
Louisiana state highway bonds and an equal amount of New 
Orleans 4.5 per cent bonds. The Commission said that the 
loan of the state was not subject to its jurisdiction. Later the 
estimate of cost was reduced to $13,000,000. 

In this report the Commission restated some of the facts 
and arguments in connection with the proposed construction of 
a birdge by the Missouri Pacific interests at Baton Rouge, La., 
among them being the Missouri Pacific evidence that it would 
be impracticable for it to make use of the New Orleans bridge 
in its projected location. That testimony presented the possi- 
bility that if the Baton Rouge bridge were built the Texas & 
Pacific-Missouri Pacific lines would make little use of the New 
Orleans bridge. The Commission, after reviewing that possi- 
bility, said it seemed reasonable to assume that some means 
would be found for serving the Texas & Pacific-Missouri Pacific 
lines with the bridge facilities and that a contract could be 
closed with those companies under which they would contribute 
to some extent to the New Orleans bridge traffic. 

In its conclusions on the New Orleans application the Com- 
mission said the loan should be effected through the purchase, 
by the R. F. C., from the city, at a price not exceeding par of 
city belt 5 per cent bonds; that the mortgage, pledge and as- 
signment securing the bonds should be superior to all other 
liens and charges on the bridge, its approaches and on its rev- 
nues, subject only to the rights reserved by carriers entering 
into contracts with the city for the use of the bridge and the 
rights of free use by pedestrians and all traffic other than rail- 
road traffic. The mortgage, pledge and assignment are also 
to provide for semi-annual payments to the trustees under the 
mortgage for the payment of the principal and interest. 


R. C. C. REPORT 


Loans either actually made and outstanding or authorized 
by the Railroad Credit Corporation to railroads to meet their 
fixed interest obligations totaled $38,004,082, on Dec. 1, 1932, 
according to the monthly report of that corporation filed with 
the Commission. 

The amount derived from the rate increases under Ex 
Parte 103 in September amounted to $5,372,627 and for the nine 
months totaled $46,219,630. 

In a letter addressed to the chief executives of participating 
carriers and accompanying the report, E. G. Buckland, presi- 
dent of the Railroad Credit Corporation, said: 


Loans in the sum of 2,725,400 were authoized in November, mak- 
ing the total authorization to date $39,091,369. Of this amount 
$37,203,681 is outstanding and $800,400 is represented by commitments. 

Loan repayments during the month totaled $22,037, bringing the 
total repayments to $1,087,287, which, having served to prevent a 
default in fixed interest obligations, has again been made available 
for the pursoses of the plan. 

Emergency revenue reported to November 30, being the amounts 
accruing to participating carriers to September 30, aggregated $46,- 
219,630, and is slightly in excess of the $5,000,000 per month esti- 
mated in the early part of the year. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9699, authorizing the Gulf, Mobile 
and Northern Railroad Company to pledge with the Railroad Credit 
Corporation as collateral security for loans heretofore or hereafter 
made the equity in $900,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, series C, now 
pledged with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9669, authorizing the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. to operate the proposed line of the 
Denver & Salt Lake Western R. R. Co. and to operate under trackage 
rights over the line of the Denver & Salt Lake Ry. Co. in Eagle, 
Grand, Gilpin, Boulder, Jefferson, and Adams counties, Colo., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9716, authorizing the Central R. R. 
Co. of New Jersey to issue not exceeding $1,074,000 of general mortgage 
5 per cent 100-year-gold bonds, said bonds to be pledged and repledged 
to and including December 31, 1934, as collateral security for short- 
term notes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 9453, and 9524, (1) granting au- 
thority to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company of Louisiana 
to issue not exceeding $200,000 of common capital stock, consisting 
of 2,000 shares of the par value of $100 each; 1,993 shares of said 
stock to be delivered to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Com- 
pany in part payment of indebtedness to that company for capital 
expenditures, and 7 shares to be delivered to directors for cash for 
corporate purposes, condition prescribed (provided, however, and the 
authority herein granted is upon the express condition, that all the 
capital stock heretofore issued without this commission’s authority 
be recalled and canceled prior to the issue of any of the stock 
herein authorized); (2) deferring action on proposed issue of bonds; 
and (3) authorizing the acquisition by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Company of control of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Company of Louisiana, by purchase of capital stock, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9526, permitting the Pitts- 
burg, Shawmut & Northern Railroad Company and its receiver to 
abandon part of a branch line of railroad in McKean county, Pa., 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9666, (1) permitting abandon- 
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ment by the Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway Company of opera- 
tion of a line of railroad and terminal facilities, and (2) authoriz- 
ing the acquisition and operation of a line of railroad, all in the city 
of Hutchinson, Reno county, Kansas, approved. ; 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9511, authorizing the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company to procure the authentication and de- 
livery of not exceeding $6,562,000 of first and refunding mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds, series C, in partial reimbursement of expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments and for retiring certain under- 
lying bonds, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9738. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 
in connection with application in Finance No. 9410 for authority to 
consolidate Rock Island system lines, asks authority to assume obliga- 
tions of the subsidiary companies. 

Finance No. 9510. Reading Co, asks modification of order in this 
proceeding to permit it to sell to highest bidder $1,800,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates heretofore authorized by the Commission, pro- 
vided the price received therefor shall not yield more than 6 per cent. 

Finance No. 9736. Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. asks author- 
ity to abandon 17.6 miles of Point Reyes branch between Manor and 
Point Reyes in Marin county, Calif., and 7.2 miles of Guerneville 
branch between Duncan Mills and Cazadero, in Sonoma county, 
Calif. 

Finance No. 9733. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to assume 
liability as guarantor of $4,056,000 of first mortgage 4 per cent gold 
bonds of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co. which are to 
be delivered to it, and to pledge them with $4,159,000 of similar S. A. 
& A. P. bonds which it owns for short term loans. 

Finance No. 9735. Coos Bay Southern Railway Co. asks authority 
to construct a railroad from a connection with the Southern Pacific 
in North Bend, Ore., to the plant of the Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper 
Co., near Empire, Ore., about 5% miles. Applicant said it proposed 
to ask for a loan of $75,000 from the R. F. C. to finance the com- 
pletion of the line and the purchase of equipment. 

Finance No. 9730. Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority to 
issue $7,500,000 of 6 per cent mortgage bonds to reimburse treasury 
and to refund or retire $3,991,000 of B. & M. series M 6 per cent bonds 
due Jan. 1, 1933; $400,000 Fitchburg Railroad 4% per cent bonds 
due Jan. 1, 1933, and $1,000,000 Boston & Lowell Railroad Corporation 
4% per cent bonds due Feb. 1, 1933. Applicant does not propose to 
sell the bonds now but to pledge them for short term loans. Bonds 
may be pledged for loan from R. F. C. applied for by applicant. 

Finance No. 9731. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to abandon that portion of its line of single 
track railroad from Midland Junction to Zumbo Falls, in Wabasha 
county, Minn., 35.5 miles. In the peak year of 1929 the line suffered 
a deficit of $47,091, traffic has been steadily declining and there is 
no prospect of an increase, according to applicant. 

Finance No. 9740. Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. asks au- 
thority to acquire the business and property of Irene E. Penhallick, 
doing business as the Neppel Telephone System at Neppel, Grant 
county, Wash., for $3,000. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 25589, Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
State Corporation Commission of Virginia permitted to intervene. 

No. 23381, Boydton Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. vs. Southern 
et al. Order entered herein on September 23, 1932, which was by its 
terms made effective on or before January 5, 1933, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice, is modified to become effective on March 6, 1933, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice, instead of January 5, 1933. 


No. 25621, Kimberly-Clark Corporation vs. N. Y. C. et al. The 
Champion Coated Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 
No. 25135, Increases in intrastate freight rates and charges. Part 


10 Texas. Proceeding reopened for further hearing in so far as it 
relates to less-than-carload traffic at such time and place as the 
Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 25224, Pennsylvania Marble and Mosaic Corporation vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing under short- 
ened procedure. 

No. 15879, Eastern class rate investigation (Cincinnati, George- 
town Railroad Co. and Felicity & Bethel Railroad Co., authorized to 
publish joint class rates between points on their lines and other points 
in central territory on the basis prescribed herein for standard lines 
plus an arbitrary of 10 cents on first class rates with rates on lower 
classes to be based on prescribed class percentages, upon notice to 
this Commission and to the general public by not less than 30 days’ 
notice filing and posting in manner prescribed in Section 6 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The order 
heretofore entered herein on April 5, 1927, together with Fourth Sec- 
tion Orders No. 9500 and 9600 entered in connection therewith as since 
amended, which by their present terms will become effective on 
January 10, 1933, so far as they require or pertain to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of (a) rates on commodities for which no 
specific rates have been prescribed in said proceedings, (b) rates on 
commodities produced or manufactured in the southwest, in Texas 
or Oklahoma differential territory, or in Kansas-Missouri territory, for 
application from points therein to southwestern gateways, Missouri 
River cities, and defined territories north and east thereof, as said 
gateways, cities, and several territories are defined in said proceedings, 
and (c) rates on commodities originally included in and since excluded 
from the findngs in said proceedings, are further amended so that as 
- — rates the said orders shall become effective on August 10, 1933, 
nstead. 

No. 25449, St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs. A. & S. et al. South 
St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange permitted to intervene. 

No. 25449, Sub. 7, Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associ- 
ation et al. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. Oklahoma National Stock Yards Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8896, Gulf & West Texas Railway construction. Time 
provided in report issued in this proceeding on October 18, 1932, 
within which the Gulf & West Texas shall make a bona fide offer 
to the Fredericksburg & Northern to acquire its properties at price 
fixed in said report, is extended to December 18, 1932. 

Finance No. 8808, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal bonds. The orders 
of the Commission entered herein on June 16, 1931, 175 I. C. C. 160, 
July 1, 1931, 175 I. C. C. 262, and January 15, 1932, 180 I. C. C. 337, 
authorizing! the issue of $851,000 of first-mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds are modified so. as to permit the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 
Railroad Company to pledge to December 31, 1933, with the collector 
of internal revenue at Louisville, Ky., $91,000 of said bonds as col- 
lateral security to secure the payment of a deficiency assessment in 
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the applicant’s income tax for the year 1923, amounting, with inte 
to June 18, 1932, to $45,217.75. ’ 

Finance 'No. 8683, D. T. & I. unification and securities. The gee, 
ordering paragraph of the certificate and order of the Commissiy 
issued herein on November 6, 1931, 175 I. C. C. 731, authorizing gg) 
company to issue, among other securities, $10,701,000 of first anq 
funding mortgage gold bonds, series A, is modified so as to limit 
$10,626,000 the amount of said bonds which may be issued thereunde 

Finance No. 9596, Columbus & Greenville notes. The Commission; 
order of September 30, 1932, is revoked and set aside. 

No. 25566. Rates on bituminous coal within the state of (hj 
Petition of Toledo Chamber of Commerce asking that the issues jy 
this proceeding be broadened, denied. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14589, Bituminous coal from Bry, 
liant, Ala., to Columbus, Ga. Petition dated October 1, 1932, fileg 
Southern Railway, for reopening, reconsideration and Modification 
of fourth section order No. 10850, bituminous coal from Brilliant, Alp 
to Columbus, Ga., entered February 9, 1932, in application No, 1459 
denied, sufficient justification not having been shown. ’ 


























PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 24038, J. Hofert vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant asks rp. 
consideration by Commission, en banc, on record as made. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. F. A. Leland, 
chairman of Southwestern Freight Bureau, asks for approval unde 
Finding 27 of the publication in S. W. L. Tariff 199, J. E. Johanson’s 
I, C. C. 2442, of rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds to expire March 31, 
1933, and to alternate with present rates when such lower rates 


applicable on canned fruits and vegetables, as described in Item 54 
of said tariff from Arkansas and Missouri points to stations in Texas, the pet 
No. 24437, Milligan & Higgins Glue Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Com. | 
plainant asks reopening of proceeding so that the record may te me preven 
completed in certain respects and granting of reconsideration on the MM of its 1 
record as otherwise made therein. March 
No. 25092, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com. ma 
plainant asks reopening of case for purpose of taking further evidence, enforc' 
before final submission. proces 
INo. 24966, Climax Roller Mills vs. L. & N. Complainant asks ituti 
rehearing. sti 
No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al, TI 
and No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. Asheville Southern et al. tion, § 
Oe ag ask postponement of effective date of order until April recapt 
’ . id! *} F 
No. 17633, Chamber of Commerce of El Dorado, Ark. et al. vs. jm if enf 
Cc. R. I. & P. et al. Louisiana & Arkansas, Missouri Pacific, and be th 
T. & P. ask vacation and setting aside of order entered herein. onfis 
1. & S. 3619, Ex-Ohio River coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other & ° 
Ohio points, and |. & S. 3282, coal, bituminous, ex-river, from Conway 
and Colona, Pa., to Youngstown, Ohio. B: & O., C. & O., Erie, Monon- gough 
gahela, N. Y. C., N. Y. C. & St. L., N. & W., Pennsylvania, P. C. & Y,, arag 
P. & L. E., W. Md. and Virginian ask reopening and rehearing. D 
No. 25377, Battle Creek Food Co. vs. M. C. et al. Defendants ask — fined 
that the deposition of J. P. Covert be stricken from the record. comp 
No. 18770, Moline Consumers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., ‘No. 21020, term 
Traffic Bureau, Davenport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & E. | 
et al., and No. 21223, Traffic Bureau, Moline Association of Commerce for @ 
vs. A. & E. et al. The Moline Consumers Co., Traffic Bureaus, Daven- as st 
port Chamber of Commerce et al., Moline Association of Commerce 1929 
et al., in a supplemental petition, ask for further reopening, further 
reconsideration, modification of report, further hearing, and recon- aget 
sideration of petitions heretofore filed. 
No. 24507, and 24831, Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Complainants ask rehearing and reconsideration by full Commission. = 
sion 
a re 
DEFICIT PAYMENT RECOVERY Dec 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in No. 6434, Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway its 


Co. vs. United States, on appeal from the federal court for the rec! 
district of Montana, in an opinion written by District Judge gre 
James, has affirmed the decision of the lower court. That ext 
decision was that the government might recover from the cat- 
rier $487,116 paid to the carrier, a short line, under section 204 eal 
of the transportation act on account of a “deficit” incurred in Me 
its net railway operating income in the period of federal con- sid 
trol after it was relinquished by the Railroad Administration mi 
on Sept. 27, 1918. The “deficit” was a decrease in income i er 
comparison with the test period. tic 
Payment was made to the carrier under a certificate issued th 
to the carrier in 1925, in accordance with the Commission’s first in 
holding as to the meaning of the word deficit as used in that li 
part of the law. That first holding was changed in 1927. In b 


1929 the United States sued to recover the money paid to the si 
carrier, the lower court giving judgment to the United States. al 
In his opinion Judge James said that the United States 0 
might demand repayment of money paid out by its officers oF q 
agents where no authority of law existed for such payment. 0 
Persons so receiving public funds, he said, were charged with 


knowledge that they had taken that to which they had not the I 
right and were bound, upon demand, to return it. He sus c 
tained the reasoning of the Commission in reversing itself in 1 


1927 and the reasoning of the lower court which followed that 
of the Commission. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 25511, set for Dec. 2, at Portland, before Examiner 
Dillon, was postponed. 

Hearinig in I. & S. 3827, sludge acid in C. F. A. territory, 4S- 
signed for December 2, at St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Fuller, 
was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. ; 

Hearing in Finance No. 9599, application of Fairport, Painesville 
& Eastern R. R. for authority to construct an extension of its line In 
Ashtabula County, O., assigned for November 30, at Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Sullivan was canceled. 









ember 3, 1932 


intel ILLINOIS TERMINAL RECAPTURE 


are, Assault upon the constitutionality of the recapture part of 
bing eq ection 15a as sought to be administered by the Commission 
and mAh regard to the income of the Illinois Terminal Co. has been 
bret nade in the federal court for the eastern district of Illinois in 
Nissions nois Terminal Co. vs. United States of America and Inter- 

tate Commerce Commission. That company has asked the 

ourt to enjoin, set aside and annul the order of the Commis- 
jon in Illinois Terminal Co. Excess Income, 184 I. C. C. 289, 
jirecting the terminal company to pay to the Commission, 
within 90 days from September 6, 1932, $675,449.98 as the 
mount alleged to be due to the United States as recapturable 
excess net railway operating income for the last ten months of 
1920 and for the calendar years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, upon 
ain, in the event of failure to pay, of the sale by the Commis- 
sion, of $1,800,000 par value of securities owned by the terminal 
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SKS re. company and held by the Commission, and application of the 
Lelang gm proceeds in payment of the amount alleged to be due the United 
| unde M™States. ‘The Commission required the carrier to deposit the 
rena securities as a pledge for the payment of recapturable excess 


rates, mm income. 


em 54 Section 15a, if enforced as threatened by the Commission, 
Pos the petition of the terminal company alleged, “would operate to 
ay be prevent the carrier from earning a fair return upon the value 
on the MM of its property devoted to the public service in the period from 
Com. (@ March 1, 1920, to the present, considered as a whole, and if so 


enforced would take the property of the petitioner without due 
asks fay Process of law in violation of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
‘ks @ stitution of the United States.” 


dence, 


et al, The terminal company, in that same paragraph of its peti- 
yee’ tion, says that section 15a provides for the determination of 


recapture liability separately for each year and then adds that 
if enforced as threatened by the Commission, the result would 
and H be the taking of property without due process of law, that is, 
confiscation. 

This attack upon the constitutionality of the section as 
EY sought to be enforced by the Commission, is contained in five 

i paragraphs of a petition of ninety-three paragraphs and is con- 
| ask fned wholly to the alleged taking of property of the terminal 
company without due process of law. The petition says the 
> EB terminal system has failed to earn 6 per cent upon its property 
erce for any of the years 1928, 1929 and 1930; that the deficiency, 
iree gy 28 Stated by the Commission, for 1928 was at least $674,621; for 
ther 1929 at least $403,160 and for 1930 at least $560,443, or an 
on- aggregate for that period of $1,718,224. 


al. Upon the basis of net railway operating income and property 
ion. valuation computed as determined and claimed by the Commis- 
sion, the petition asserts the terminal company failed to earn 
a return of 6 per cent in the period from March 1, 1920, to 
December 31, 1930, considered as a whole, by at least $159,580.02. 


an The terminal company pointed out that since Dec. 31, 1930, 
ay its revenues had materially decreased in amount below those 
he received in the preceding years, the decrease in its net being so 
ge great that it had been compelled to borrow money to pay its 
at expenses and avoid default on its obligations. 


A further assertion is that the terminal company has not 


: earned a return in excess of 6 per cent in the interval between 
“ March 1, 1920, and the present time when that interval is con- 
. sidered as a whole as one recapture period even if the Com- 
" mission’s determinations of property value and net railway op- 


erating income be accepted as correct. A still further asser- 
tion is that the Commission has officially and publicly stated 
that the terminal did not earn any excess income in that 
interval considered as a single period. The existence of any 
liability for recapturable excess income upon the determinations 
by the Commission, the petition adds, depends upon the con- 
sideration of each calendar year as a separate recapture period 
and upon the calculation of recapturable excess net railway 
operating income for each calendar year, without allowing the 
deficiencies in unprofitable years to be offset against the surplus 
of profitable years. 

That contention about unconstitutionality is the part of the 
petition that stands out. The petition contains allegations about 
errors in valuation work committed by the Commission in alleged 
Violation of section 19a. 

The petition alleges also that sale of its securities, as 
threatened by the Commission, would result in irreparable dam- 
age, not only on account of the low prices but on account of 
sale in advance of a determination of the petitioner’s liability 
for the sum demanded. 

The Commission, by division 1, in Finance No. 3765, Illinois 
Terminal Co. excess income, has postponed the time for com- 
Pliance with its order in that case to January 30, 1933. The 
order in that case, requiring the carrier to pay recapturable ex- 
cess income, by its terms, was to be complied with within 90 
days from September 6. Postponement of the effective date of an 
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order that has been made the subject of court proceedings, such 
as have been instituted in this case, has been the custom of the 
Commission so as to avoid the necessity of restraining orders 
from the courts having taken jurisdiction of controversies be- 
tween the Commission and a carrier or carriers. 


ACTION ON INDICTMENTS 


“The Commission is advised that on Nov. 18, 1932, the New 
York Central Railroad Company. The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company, and Hupp Motor Car Corporation ap- 
peared before Federal Judge Jones at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
entered pleas of guilty to indictments charging violations of the 
Elkins act in connection with the application of Rule 34 of the 
Consolidated Classification in the use of long freight cars for the 
transportation of automobiles,’ says a statement issued by 
Secretary McGinty. 

“The New York Central Railroad Company entered a plea 
of guilty to eight counts of a 30-count indictment charging the 
granting of concessions to the Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
and a fine of $8,000 was imposed. The New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Company entered a plea of guilty to one 
count of a 15-count indictment charging the same offense 
and a fine of $1,000 was imposed. The Hupp Motor Car Corpora- 
tion pleaded guilty to eight counts of a 30-count indictment charg- 
ing the acceptance of concessions from both carriers and a fine 
of $8,000 was imposed. The Commission was represented by 
Bureau of Inquiry Attorney, Burt L. Smelker. 

“Information has come to the Commission that the Hickory 
Clay Products Company of Mineral City, Ohio, entered a plea 
of guilty on Nov. 18, 1932, to an indictment charging under- 
billing of hollow building tile shipped from Mineral City, Ohio, 
to Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

“The indictment, in 15 counts, charged that the defendant 
company underbilled carload shipments of building tile in 
amounts ranging from 18,000 to 26,000 pounds resulting in under- 
charges averaging $38.94 per car. 

“Federal Judge Jones imposed a fine of $600. The matter 
was investigated by the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry. 

“The Commission has been informed that on Nov. 22, 1932, 
R. W. Joyce, secretary and treasurer of the National Waste 
Material Company of Cleveland, Ohio, was convicted in the 
federal court at Cleveland, Ohio, before Judge Jones, of violations 
of section 10 of the interstate commerce act. A fine of $1,500 
was imposed. 

“Joyce was indicted in 15 counts on March 11, 1932, by a 
grand jury at Cleveland, for having underbilled carload ship- 
ments of scrap paper shipped by his concern from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to the Allied Paper Mills at Kalamazoo, Mich. The indict- 
ment charged that the shipments were underbilled from 5,000 
to 20,000 pounds per car. The Commission was represented at 
the trial by Burt L. Smelker, attorney of the Bureau of Inquiry.” 


PRACTICES OF CARRIERS 


The Port of New York Authority, in its brief in Ex Parte 
No. 104, part 6, warehousing and storage of property by carriers 
at the port of New York, N. Y., has renewed its motion that 
the scope of the present investigation be broadened so as to 
include all the north Atlantic, south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

“Fully realizing the importance of storage at the ports to 
shippers throughout the nation, the port authority is apprehen- 
sive of the effect which a sharp increase in the storage charges 
at New York would have upon the volume of traffic moving 
through the port,” says the brief. “If the rates are increased 
at New York, it seems self-evident that the traffic will seek the 
other ports where the present rates are permitted to continue. 
For this reason the port authority has attempted to have the 
investigation broadened so as to include all of the ports.” 

The port authority says that if a discriminatory result is to 
be avoided, the ports must be considered collectively. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Newark, N. J., says there is a 
mass of evidence in the record which shows action of the trunk 
lines in influencing use of their own facilities for commercial 
warehousing and distribution of freight instead of permitting 
the freight to traverse normal channels of distribution which 
would carry it through commercial warehouses at Newark and 
other private commercial warehouses. 

“The trunk lines,” says the chamber, “at their own cost 
and expense, constructed commercial warehouse facilities in 
several communities in the port of New York district other than 
at Newark. The trunk line also performed and now perform 
commercial storage and distribution of freight at rates below 
costs of services at those other communities and not at Newark. 
The result is a fostered and subsidized development of commerce 
at those other communities which was and is unduly prefer- 
ential of those communities and unduly prejudicial to Newark 
and its industrial and warehouse freight traffic in violation of 
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section 3 of the interstate commerce act. Stated shortly, that 
conduct of the railroads diverts business from Newark and 
injures Newark business enterprise. 

“If the large railroad systems can lawfully provide com- 
mercial warehouse facilities, they can also provide the facilities 
for transacting all other private business. . .. One of the 
most important duties confronting the Commission at the pres- 
ent time is to confine common carriers, operating railroads, 
to performance of transportation service for the public and to 
protect the public from the unfair competition of their public 
servants, the carriers, in carrying on private business activities. 

The New York Dock Co., Bush Terminal Co., Beard’s Erie 
Basin, American Dock Co., Pouch Terminal, Inc., Fidelity Ware- 
house Co., Republic Storage Co., Inc., and New York Ware- 
house, Wharf & Terminal Association, Inc., ask for four findings. 

Their brief suggested that the Commission say that rail- 
roads might not, as a means of freight solicitation, extend non- 
transportation accommodation to shippers at less than the or- 
dinary prevailing standard of expense to which such shippers 
otherwise would be put. In support of that, it said that that was 
what the railways in New York were doing in their commercial 
warehouse practice and that its prompt discontinuance was 
required. 

A further suggested finding was that it was unlawful for 
railroads to perform commercial warehouse or any other non- 
transportation service at less than the extra cost of the carriers, 
the brief adding that that was the situation at New York which 
should be promptly discontinued. 

Each of the before mentioned propositions, the brief said, 
applied separately to the items of storage, handling into and 
out of storage, and insurance features of the westbound “tran- 
sit” storage of the trunk line railways. Those features of the 
service, it said, must be declared unlawful and forbidden even if 
it were to be held not unlawful for railroads to perform volun- 
tary warehousing under any rates and rules. 

As this proceeding was a separately numbered part of the 
Ex Parte No. 104 investigation, and was by its terms limited to 
New York, where the conditions were said to be aggravated, the 
brief said that decision of such matter should be made as ex- 
peditiously as practicable, notwithstanding various motions to 
institute additional investigations of railroad warehouse prac- 
tices at places other than New York. 


COMPLETE EXPRESS AGGREGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A triangular controversy about aggregation of express 
weights at destination as well as at origin points has arisen 
before the Commission’s board of suspension. At one corner 
stands the Railway Express Agency, Inc., at another the South- 
eastern Express Company, and at the third one express pack- 
ing and forwarding company. Others are expected to join it. 
The Southeastern and the packing company are asking the sus- 
pension of a rule filed by the Railway Express Agency, effec- 
tive December 10, providing for aggregation of weights at desti- 
nation as well as at origin points. 

While the Southeastern Express Company is a nominal 
party to the addition to the present aggregating rule it is in fact 
opposing the addition. The tariff around which the controversy 
rages is supplement 15 to official express classification 31, I. C. 
C. 150. The proposal is to supplement Rule 11 of that classi- 
fication so as to provide that weights, used in calculating 
charges, may be aggregated at destination as well as origin 
points. Rule 11, in a proviso, says that if a lower charge is 
made thereby, two or more packages forwarded by one shipper 
at the same time upon one receipt to one consignee at one 
local address, the charge must be made on the aggregate weight, 
as if the two or more packages were one package. 

The proposed addition requires aggregating weights at des- 
tination on collect packages to one consignee at one local ad- 
dress, delivered or offered for delivery on the same date; pro- 
vided, however, that the total charge on packages so aggregated 
shall not be less than an average of 25 cents “per package.” 
Packages of different classes so aggregated are to be charged 
for at the highest rate applicable to any package in the agere- 
gated shipment. But packages or shipments of different express 
companies must not be aggregated. 

The proposed addition is to expire on December 31, 1933. 
The date limitation is supposed to show that the proposal is an 
experiment to be continued for a year, if the Commission does 
not suspend the tariff. 


According to the defense of the Railway Express Agency, 
the new rule was filed to meet complaints “by many express 
patrons of a situation which has developed in the express 
transportation field through the operations of the so-called ex- 
press packing and forwarding companies.” Those companies, 
the Railway Express Agency declares, are much as the freight 
forwarding companies in the less-than-carload freight field. 
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In its request for suspension the Southeastern Expy, 
Company said that the rule would result in violations of 4 
first three sections of the interstate commerce act, especigy, 
the second and third, aimed at discriminations and prejudig 
of an undue character. 

The initial objection from the packing and forwarding ,, 
terest came to President Hoover from Miss Augusta Brodsy 
secretary to the president of the National New York Packiy 
& Shipping Co. The letter was sent to the Commission fp) 
the White House. 


“The Railway Express Agency is installing a system 4 
every city of the union,” she said to the President, “forcing 
consolidators of express packages, like ourselves, out of businey 

“If this goes through it would mean that several thousapj 
people would lose their jobs—to add to the confusion of presey 
conditions and would not only be heartless but a serioy 
dilemma as you can realize. Is there anything you can do” 

The Railway Express Agency, Inc., in its defense of th 
proposal, estimated that by reason of its operation it could say 
$100,000 of expense a year that was caused chiefly by th 
method of doing business of the packing and forwarding cop. 
panies, and regain some of the express business diverted by 
them to trucks. 

The packing and forwarding companies make their money, 
according to the Railway Express Agency, by having the con. 
signors of express packages send those packages to their places 
of business to have them consolidated for forwarding under the 
aggregating rule. Consignors are persuaded to send their pack. 
ages to the consolidating companies by directions from pros. 
pective consignees requiring the consignors so to have their 
packages handled. The consolidators charge from six to ten 
cents a package handled by them and the consignee gets a 
maximum saving of 29 cents a package. 


Packages upon which the consolidators cannot make any. 
thing are sent direct to the express companies by the con 
signors or express company vehicles call for them. In 1931, 
according to the Railway Express Agency, the consolidators 
handled in excess of 3,000,000 packages in New York City. In 
asmuch as the consolidators do not know until the end of the 
day how many packages they will be able to aggregate they 
hold the express packages until late in the day and then ask 
the Railway Express Agency to handle, at the close of the day, 
fifty or sixty express vehicle loads, the result being that the 
Railway Express Agency has an expensive peak at the end of 
the day, elimination of which, as before set forth, would mean 
an annual saving of more than $100,000 in New York City alone. 
The consolidators have no pick-up service. 


Recently, according to the Railway Express Agency, the con- 
solidators have made arrangements for consolidating many 
small packages which are really express shipments and which 
always have moved as such, and are moving them by trucks 
over the highways. By the proposed rule the Railway Express 
Agency hopes to end what it calls this uneconomical and ur 
satisfactory situation and regain some of the business now 
moving by truck. 





LOUISIANA 15 PER CENT SURCHARGE 


Arguments were heard by a special three-judge tribunal in 
Federal court at New Orleans, Nov. 28, in a hearing for 4 
permanent injunction restraining the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from enforcing its order to apply the 15 per cent sur 
charge on certain intrastate commerce exempted by the Louisi- 
ana Public Service Commission. The case was taken under 
advisement for announcement of decision later. The action 
was brought by the Louisiana commission Nov. 16, on which 
date a temporary restraining order was issued. 


The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it- 
volving certain road building materials, fertilizer materials, and 
a selected list of other commodities is sought to be set aside 
by the Louisiana commission, which exempted these from appli- 
cation of the 15 per cent surcharge on the grounds that the 
traffic could not stand the additional cost. 


In the court hearing attorneys for the Louisiana commis 
sion contended the order “transcends the power vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to set aside lawfully estab- 
lished intrastate rates and prescribes surcharges to be added 
to such intrastate rates on specific commodities which the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission exempted from surcharges; 
without a prior finding by the federal commission that the inter- 
state rates are just and resaonable and without a finding that 
for the future the particular traffic affected will produce the 
additional revenues under the rates as increased by the Pre 
scribed surcharges.” 


Attorneys for the I. C. C. contended the Commission did not 
exceed its authority. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


blished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
- 1932, by West Publishing Co.) atts 






CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) In shipper’s 
action on carrier’s common law liability for loss of bull, evidence 
that shipment was made on written contract wherein shipper 
declared bull to be “ordinary live stock” held inadmissible 
uder general denial (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20, as 
amended (49 USCA, Sec. 20)). 

Such evidence was inadmissible since as a general rule the 
carrier is liable for the full value of animal which it fails to 
deliver, and while the shipper is charged with knowledge of 
provisions of filed schedule rates, he is not under duty to take 
initiative and show that case did-not come within exception to 
general rule found in Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20, as 
amended (49 USCA, Sec. 20). (Texas & P. Ry. Co. vs. Gist, 53 
§. W. Rep. (2nd) 304), 
























L pros- 
» their e eo. ° 
ot Miscellaneous Decisions 
sets a 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

> aly: HM (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National oe System, 
> COD published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. pyright, 

193), 1932, by West Publishing Co.) 
lators 
y. In 
f 
‘a REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
| ask (Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey.) Carrier 


day, M acquires no lien for transportation charges as against owner, 
on property delivered to carrier by one not authorized to ship 
id of it (Hudson Motor Car Co. of New York, Inc., vs. Erie R. Co., 
162 Atl. Rep. 604.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Finding of In- 

Con- terstate Commerce Commission as to right of coal mine owner 

to railroad car service, and that owner was prejudiced by 

hich arrangement offered, held conclusive as involving commission’s 
icks administrative powers (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 15, as 

"OSS amended (49 USCA, Sec. 15)). (Baltimore & O. R. Co. et al. 

un- vs. Brady, 61 Fed. Red. (2nd) 242.) 

OW In proceedings by coal mine owner for loss resulting from 
failure of carriers to furnish cars as ordered, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s diminution of damages on account of 
shipper’s failure to accept different proportion of cars from 
railroads serving mine held erroneous as matter of law.—Ibid. 

Shipper who proceeded before Interstate Commerce Com- 


m mission for discriminatory acts of carriers, and who thereafter 
a brought suit on failure of carriers to comply with commission’s 
4 order, held not limited to damages awarded by commission, 
rT where commission erroneously reduced damages (Interstate 


: a Act, Secs. 9, 16 (2, 3); 49 USCA, Sec. 9, 16 (2, 3)). 
, —Ibid. 





(District Court, D. Montana.) Proposed amendment to 

; complaint alleging commission’s rates, sought to be enjoined as 

unreasonable, were confiscatory, held unnecessary, where that 

fact was admitted. (Great Northern Utilities Co. vs. Public 
Service Commission et al., 1 Fed. Supp. 328.) 





(District Court, N. D. Indiana, South Bend Division.) In 
public utility’s suit against Public Service Commission alleging 
fixing of confiscatory rates, members of commission held proper 
parties. (Northern Indiana Public Service Co. vs. Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana et al., 1 Fed. Supp. 296.) 

d Members of Public Service Commission being proper parties, 
utility’s suit against commission for fixing confiscatory rates 
held maintainable in district wherein one of members resided 
(Jud. Code, Sec. 52 (28 USCA, Sec. 113)).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Texas.) Generally, equity courts deal 
only with vested property rights, hence will not by injunction 
stay criminal prosecutions. (Ex Parte Sterling et al., 53 S. W. 
Rep. (2nd) 294.) 

Injunction may be granted to restrain criminal prosecutions 
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based on void statute and involving direct invasion of property 
rights resulting in irreparable injury.—Ibid. 

Injunction to prevent enforcement of law regulating opera- 
tion of motortrucks upon state highways, issued on petition 
failing to show law was invalid or that enforcement would con- 
stitute invasion of property rights, held void.—Ibid. 

Statute regulating use of highways by trucks and limiting 
net loads of trucks operating over state highways for profit 
held constitutional (Vernon’s Ann. P. C., Art. 827a, Sec. 1 
et seq.).—Ibid. 

No person can acquire vested right to use of public streets 
and highways in carrying on commercial business.—lIbid. 

Where legislature grants use of highways for carrying of 
freight, it cannot unreasonably discriminate in favor of or 
against particular person or class.—lIbid. 

Use of public highways by common carriers of property for 
hire is extraordinary use enjoyed as privilege, revocable at will 
of legislature.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Texas.) Equity court could not, through 
injunction, determine whether complainants could under statute 
carry 14,000-pound truck loads over public highways because of 
absence of common carrier receiving and unloading points (Ver- 
non’s Ann. P. C., Art. 827a, Sec. 5; Art. 827a, Sec. 5 (b)). 


Complainants alleged that they were in the business of 
hauling oil field equipment over the public highways by means 
of trucks; that if they were required to limit their loads to 
7,000 pounds under Vernon’s Ann. P. C., Art. 827a, Sec. 5, they 
could not operate at a profit and their property would be of 
little value; and that they were entitled to operate under article 
827a, Sec. 5 (b), and entitled to carry 14,000-pound loads, because 
there were no common carrier receiving or unloading points 
equipped to transport the commodities they handled. (Ex Parte 
Phares et al., 53 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 297.) 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Libelant, suing for dam- 
ages to cargo, as representative of foreign insurance company 
which made loan to consignees, held not “real party in in- 
terest.” (The Lady Drake, 1 Fed. Supp. 317.) 

District Court had right and should decline to take juris- 
diction of libel in personam for cargo damages involving 
Canadian subjects only. 

All the real parties concerned except consignee’s under- 
writers were Canadian concerns, and all witnesses were either 
in British West Indies, in Canada or on vessels trading between 
the British West Indies and New Brunswick, Canada, and 
vessel did not come to New York, and it appeared that it 
would be more convenient if case were tried in Canada than 
in United States.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Theory of petition in 
third party practice in admiralty is that court is asked to issue 
writ of arrest or monition on grounds stated in petition to bring 
another vessel or other parties into pending suit for purpose 
of avoiding multiplicity of suits (Admiralty Rule 56 (28 USCA, 
Sec. 723)). (Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki 
Kaisha et al., 1 Fed. Supp. 266.) 

Issuance of all writs is judicial, not merely administrative, 
act.—Ibid. 

Respondent’s petition to implead other respondents in ad- 
miralty suit must set forth rationale to justify court in adding 
parties not attacked by libelants (Admiralty Rule 56 (28 USCA, 
Sec. 723)).—Ibid. 

To justify bringing of additional respondents into admiralty 
suit, subject-matter of issues between parties when personnel 
is finally fixed must be within judicial competence of admiralty 
courts (Admiralty Rule 56 (28 USCA, Sec. 723)).—Ibid. 

Respondent’s impleading petition in admiralty suit should 
state facts showing cause of action within admiralty jurisdiction 
between impleaded party and libelant or claim within admiralty 
jurisdiction by petitioner for indemnity against impleaded party 
(Admiralty Rule 56 (28 USCA, Sec. 723)).—Ibid. 

Through bill of lading, providing for carriage of goods by 
connecting railroads to named port and from there to foreign 
port, required railroads to deliver goods in like good order as 
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when received to on-carrying vessel lying in former port and 
bound for latter port.—Ibid. 

Allegations of respondent ocean carrier’s petition, implead- 
ing rail carriers in shpiper’s admiralty suit, that ocean carrier 
received goods in reliance on rail carriers’ representation that 
bill of lading had been corrected to change port of destination of 
ocean carriage by mutual consent of shipper and initial rail 
carrier, stated no right of indemnity within admiralty jurisdic- 
tion (Admiralty Rule 56 (28 USCA, Sec. 723)).—Ibid. 

Shipper could not maintain contract suit in admiralty 
against rail carriers for wrongful transshipment of goods to 
ocean carrier not bound for port of destination stated in through 
bill of lading, but could sue for maritime tort, if misdelivery 
actually occurred on navigable waters.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Granting motion request- 
ing court to decline to take jurisdiction of libel in personam 
held “final hearing,’ entitling respondent to docket fee (28 
USCA, Sec. 572). (The Lady Drake, 1 Fed. Supp. 319.) 


BARGE-RAIL ROUTES AND RATES 


An attack on the American Barge Line Company is made 
by rail lines speaking through W. N. McGehee, W. A. North- 
cutt, M. G. Roberts and Elmer A, Smith in a supplemental reply 
in Ex Parte No. 102, application of American Barge Line Com- 
pany for establishment of through rail-barge-rail rates on cotton 
in carload lots from all points in Arkansas to all points in 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, and for establishment of through 
barge-rail rates on cotton from Memphis to all points in the 
same destination states. 

The protesting rail lines are the Illinois Central, Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, Southern, Louisville & Nashville, St. Louis- 
San Francisco, Gulf, Mobile & Northern, New Orleans Great 
Northern, Columbus & Greenville, and Mississippi Central. 

“The American Barge Line Company is the most notorious 
rate cutter on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers,’ say counsel for 
the rail lines. “It is one of the water carriers that have been 
demoralizing the rate situation on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers on coffee, sugar, cotton, and other commodities. It has 
formally voiced its opposition to the regulation of its port-to- 
port rates. It insists it must be in a position to change its 
port-to-port rates from week to week, from day to day, from 
hour to hour, and from minute to minute as conditions, in its 
judgment, require. It makes what one of its own officers de- 
scribes as “confidential rates.” It refuses to state what those 
rates are. It is in these days engaging in the very practices 
that gave rise to the interstate commerce act, and it asks the 
Commission to protect and aid it in these practices. It asks 
the Commission to require the rail carriers to continue the all- 
rail rates on such a level as will drive the traffic from the rail 
routes to the water route of the American Barge Line Company. 
It insists that it must have differentials on its port-to-port traffic 
that greatly exceed the standard differential of 20 per cent. The 
greater the differential, the greater the opportunity the Amer- 
ican Barge Line Company possesses of continuing its repre- 
hensible practice of making what it terms as “confidential 
rates,” rates which vary from day to day as between shipper 
and shipper, dependent upon nothing except the mere whim 
and caprice of the American Barge Line Company. What the 
American Barge Line Company seeks, in substance, is the de- 
struction and ruin of the rail carriers. There can not be any 
doubt about its purpose as exemplified in the practices that it 
is now pursuing and the principles that it so flagrantly ad- 
vocates, . 


“It is amazing that in this era and after some fifty years 
of regulation of railroad rates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the American Barge Line Company should appear be- 
fore the Commission, the tribunal which owes its very existence 
to the fact that prior to the time the interstate commerce act 
was passed the rail carriers in this country were in a position 
to do precisely what the American Barge Line Company is now 
in a position to do: to change its rates over-night, to make 
rates for one shipper lower or higher than those that are made 
for another shipper on the same commodity moving from and 
to the same points, to change its rates from time to time de- 
pendent upon conditions as they arise, and to make its rates 
dependent upon the quantity offered, and should virtually ask 
the Commission to protect the American Barge Line Company 
in a continuance of the very practices that gave rise to the 
enactment of the interstate commerce act... . 

“We recognize, of course, that the Commission lacks the 
power to regulate these common carriers on water as it regu- 
lates common carriers by rail, but the Commission has the 
power to determine to what extent through routes and joint 
rates between the rail and these water carriers will be reason- 
able, and to fix reasonable minimum differentials, 

“The American Barge Line Company is in a position to 
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follow and does follow what has recently been describeg } 
the California Railroad Commission (investigation into the 
eration of the various transportation systems doing businegs in 
the State of California, decision dated October 10, 1932), ag ty, 
‘law of the jungle.’ The rail carriers are not permitted to fy, 
low that law. Their acts and their practices must conform to 
the standards laid down in the interstate commerce act. By 
we do not believe that the interstate commerce act leaves th, 
rail carriers entirely helpless before the onslaughts of theg 
unregulated lines. We do not believe that the interstate cop. 
merce act is an effective weapon only in the hands of theg 
unregulated lines or that it should be construed as these barg 
lines contend it should be construed so as to bring about the 
destruction of the very subject of regulation. We believe thy 
the interstate commerce act still affords some measure of pr. 
tection to the all-rail carriers in the situations that have rm 
cently developed, including the present one, which all haye 
their origin in the practices that are now being pursued by 
these unregulated agencies of transportation.” 

The rail carriers contend that the law does not require the 
establishment of through routes and joint rates in connection 
with the American Barge Line on the basis of the present rates 
on cotton, which rates, they aver, were established by the raj] 
lines last summer in an effort to save themselves from ruin to 
the end that their all-rail routes would be placed on more of 
an equality with the competing routes of unregulated carriers, 
including particularly the competing routes of the American 
Barge Line, and to give those all-rail routes an equality of op. 
portunity with the competing routes of the unregulated carriers, 

Notwithstanding the circumstances under which these rates 
were established, according to the rail lines, the American Barge 


Line now appears and has the temerity to ask the Commission, ' 


“in the absence of a hearing, and without a full disclosure to 
the Commission of the surrounding facts and circumstances, and 
the effect upon the rail carriers of the proposals of the Amer. 
ican Barge Line Company, to require the rail carriers to estab- 
lish through routes and joint rates in connection with the Amer. 
ican Barge Line Company that are predicated upon the rates 
that were reduced by the rail carriers for the purpose of meeting 
the competition engendered by the unfair and unjust practices 
of the American Barge Line Company. If the request of the 
American Barge Line Company is complied with the result 
will be to thwart the very purposes of the carriers in establish- 
ing these rates on cotton, and to deny the carriers the oppor. 
tunity which the Commission found they should have of estab- 
lishing rates that will give the all-rail routes an equality of 
opportunity with competing water routes.” 

In any event, say the rail lines, the Commission should not 
consider the establishment of through routes and joint rates 
as requested by the barge line until there has been a hearing 
and all parties in interest have had an opportunity to be heard. 


ILLINOIS “INTRASTATE COAL 


In No. 231380, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between 
points in Illinois, the Alton Railroad Co. has petitioned the 
Commission for rehearing. In its petition the Alton, in part, 
says: 


In its third supplemental order dated Oct. 11, 1932, the Commis- 
sion required defendants to establish coal rates from various Illinois 
mining groups to Peoria and Pekin in accordance with the scale of 
rates appended to the order. This scale, which was lower than the 
one previously prescribed, resulted from a rehearing in which the 
P. & P. U. and other parties contended that because of truck com- 
petition, or threatened truck competition, the rates originally pre- 
scribed would divert business to trucks to such an extent as to defeat 
the purpose of the order, which was to increase the revenues of inter- 
state carriers. : 

The Alton has known since the outset that the allegation of the 
controlling effect of truck competition in the transportation of fine 
coal was merely a pretense to bring about a change in the relation- 
ship between the Springfield rates and rates from other points es- 
tablished by the original order; but because of the intense local 
feeling engendered by the controversy, it was unable to persuade 
certain witnesses who had full knowledge of the facts to appear at 
the St. Louis hearing and testify. Since that time, however, bY 
reason of a diligent and careful investigation and by the employment 
of well qualified and fearless experts, not susceptible to local influ- 
ence, it has come into possession of definite facts which will prove 
conclusively that there was no justification for the scale established 
by the third supplemental order. * * * The facts are in large part 
newly discovered and in whole were not reasonably available at the 
St. Louis hearing. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Waterway fund allotments announced by the War Depart: 
ment follow: Green and Barren Rivers and Bear Creek, Ky. 
(lock and dam No. 1), $800,000; intracoastal waterway from 
Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., $375,000; channels in Lake St. 
Clair, Mich., $410,000, and Mobile Harbor, Ala., $85,000. The 
department said that the total of the allotments, $1,670,000, 
represented savings to date due to advantageous contract prices 
received on river and harbor projects under the relief act which 
provided for a total of $30,000,000 additional for waterway work. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation History—Waterways Made Commercial Conquest of the Continent 
Possible—Era of Canal Building Between 1825 and 1840—Mississippi Valley Golden 
Days of River Transportation—Supremacy of Railroad Over Waterways 
Covers Brief Space in History 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


miles of coordinated, navigable waterways in the Missis- 

sippi Valley, and the general waterway program outlined 
by him in 1929 as a part of his administration policy is, in its 
essentials, a revival of a program initiated by President Roose- 
yelt in 1907, when he appointed an inland waterways commission 
“to prepare and report a comprehensive plan for the improve- 
ment and control of the river systems of the United States.” 
Both President Hoover and Secretary of Commerce Hoover have 
argued that the na- 
tion could not expect 
to realize fully on 
potential transporta- 
tion advantages said 
to be inherent in the 
rivers nature had 
provided, without 
their development in 
terms of a definitely 
conceived plan de- 
signed to utilize the 
waterways as a Con- 
nected whole and as 
an integral part of 
the transportation 
facilities of the 
country. 

Similarly, the 
National Waterways 
Commission, created 
in 1909 as a result 
of the report of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s In- 
land Waterways 
Commission, urged 
the coordination of 
sporadic govern- 
mental projects for 
waterway improve- 
ment and a construc- 
tive policy govern- 
ing the relationships 
between railways 
and waterways. The 
Roosevelt waterway 
program was a part of a general policy of conservation and 
development of national resources, and was announced at a 
time when railroads and the rates charged by them were the 
subject of much public agitation of an unfriendly nature, Aside 
from this and other considerations responsible for official inter- 
est in waterway development at the time, it was conceived that 
the railroads would not be equal to the future traffic needs of 
the country. 

The Hoover program has been regarded by many as largely 
the expression of an engineering mind that conceives the possi- 
bility of capitalizing natural resources through their moderniza- 
tion and the application of engineering technique in a field that 
has inspired the imagination of man since time began. 


Today’s Problem 


There are few subdivisions of the general subject of trans- 
portation as complicated as the economics of waterways. On 
the one hand, protagonists of waterway development hold that 
cheap waterway transportation offers a solution for the farm 
problem, will multiply industries, and, in general, contribute 
immeasurably to the economic well- being of the country. On the 
other, it is argued that inland waterways offer no more pros- 
pect of paying a return on their investment, or of contributing 
to the general economic health, than would a revival of the 
Ox cart or the pony express. The opponents of further public 
large-scale expenditures on_inland waterways hold that waste and 
inefficiency are the principal results to be expected of any such 


Winnie has been called President Hoover’s dream of 9,000 





Modern fleet of barges arriving at rail-river terminal at Evansville, on the Ohio. 





use of public money. Neither side appears to have great diffi- 
culty in preparing statistical statements. 

The suspicion seems to be justified that waterways will be 
a thing to conjure with for many years to come, without any 
reference to economic validity. In considerable measure, the 
wisdom of any particular project or program is dependent on 
future developments. By the same token, history offers the 
best opportunity, here as in any other field, of obtaining the 
perspective needed to chart a course along the main stream of 
time. With an in- 
vestment on the part 
of the public of in 
the neighborhood of 
a billion and a half 
dollars in inland 
waterway develop- 
ment, and projects 
approved that it is 
estimated will cost 
another half billion, 
the main outlines of 
the history of the 
use and development 
of internal water- 
ways of the country 
should be of interest 
now, when over-pro- 
duction of transpor- 
tation facilities is 
thought to be one of 
the chief problems 
faced. 

Realization of 
the part played by 
waterways in the 
economic advance of 
man offers, at least, 
a small clue to the 
appeal they make to 
the public imagina- 
tion, There can be 
little question that 
waterway propo- 
nents are the bene- 
ficiaries of psycho- 
logical factors going deep into race history and experience. 
Since the first ape-man swung down from the limb of a tree 
and set out to go places, waterways have provided the principal 
highways of travel and commerce, if the last three-quarters of 
a century is excepted. Before the railroads appeared on the 
scene, all commercial and industrial geography was determined 
by the water courses, inland or otherwise. Civilization pene- 
trated the interiors of continents only to the extent made pos- 
sible by the waterways. Even today, the essential framework 
of industrial and commercial geography is that of the waterways. 
In this country, for instance, Indianapolis has the distinction of 
being the only city of three hundred thousand or more not on 
a navigable waterway. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Years of Waterways 


For fully two hundred and fifty years after colonization of 
this country began, waterways were by far the most important 
channels of communication and travel and the roadbeds of com- 
merce. For the greater part of that time, they provided almost 
the sole means of moving people and commodities from one 
place to another on a commercial scale. It was not until after 
1860 that the railroads superseded them as the principal carriers 
of the country. Until about 1855 the primary function of the 
railroads was moving people. To some extent, railroads had 
become important competitors of the waterways in the trans- 
portation of freight in the eastern part of the country by 1850, 
but, even there, they were not in a dominant position by any 
























































means and practically all railroad construction west of the 
Alleghenies had been conceived as supplementary to waterway 
transportation. The railroads in the Mississippi Valley, prior 
to 1860, were feeders for the waterways (as many think the 
highways should be for the railroads today), with the short rail 
lines merely serving to extend the benefits of river and canal 
transportation for short distances inland. 


Throughout the period before the Civil War, waterways held 
much the same relation to the development of the country that 
one hears of today in connection with railroads. Commercial 
expansion went with and was dependent on waterway expansion 
and use. This country, unlike sections of older Europe, had 
both waterways and railways before it had highways. It is 
interesting to note that the first state highway program was 
started in this country in the last decade of the last century. 
There were early post roads and toll roads, but they were not 
commercially of great importance. The waterways were the 
backbone of the nation’s transportation system in the first half 
of its constitutional existence. If merely as a kind of racial 
nostalgia, then, and a desire to restore the glory that was Rome, 
it is natura] that there should be an interest in waterways. 


Canal Building 


Natural water- 
ways along the At- 
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lantic coast and west 
of the Alleghenies in 
the Mississippi Val- 
ley served as the 
roadbed of the 
travel and commerce 
throughout the colo- 
nial period, but the 
fever of canal con- 
struction that struck 
England about 1770 
soon reached across 
the Atlantic. The 
earliest canal con- 
struction in this 
country took the 
form of short chan- 
nels around the falls 
of rivers and other 
projects that had as 
their purpose the 
connection of 
naturally navigable 
waters. One of the 
earliest of this type 
was built between 
Richmond and West- 
ham, in Virginia, on 
the James River, and 
there are numerous 
others about the 
same time. The 


ally placed about be- 

tween 1825 and 1840, the period in which the Erie Canal was 
_ opened and numerous other ambitious projects, in part inspired 
by the benefits that came from opening of the Erie, were begun. 
The amount of digging projected and actually consummated in 
the period is little appreciated today, largely, perhaps, because 
the results of a large part of it long ago passed out of the 
commercial life of the country. 

From any point of view, construction of the Erie Canal, 
which was begun in 1817 and completed in 1825, is of greater 
significance than any of the other scarcely less ambitious devel- 
opments that were conceived and executed. The most important 
of the other major developments included what is termed the 
Pennsylvania State Works and a series of canals connecting 
the Ohio River and the Great Lakes. 

The Pennsylvania State Works, authorized in 1826, were 
intended to give to Philadelphia and the state, commercial 
advantages comparable to those obtained by New York as a 
result of opening of the Erie Canal, by providing cheap, con- 
venient transportation between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh at 
the head of the Ohio and on the other side of the Alleghenies. 
The Pennsylvania project had four principal legs, two of which 
were rail. The first was a line of railroad a little over eighty 
miles long from Philadelphia to Columbia, on the Susquehanna 
River; the second, the Pennsylvania Canal, 172 miles long, from 
Columbia to Hollidaysburg on the Juanita River, a tributary 
of the Susquehanna; the third, about thirty-six and a half miles 











of railroad across the Allegheny backbone connecting Holliday, 
burg and Johnstown, and the last, one hundred and four Miles 
to Pittsburgh and the Monongahela River over the western diyj, 
sion of the Pennsylvania Canal. 

Canals between Evansville, Cincinnati, and Toledo Were 
opened in 1828 in an effort further to extend the benefits y 
cheap water transportation. Still another connection between 
the Ohio River and the Great Lakes was made with the Opening 
of a canal between Portsmouth, O., and Cleveland, in 1839, 
There were, in addition, a number of other canals built ang 
projected in the Ohio Valley and on the eastern seaboard jn 
this period, but few other than the Erie were able to Prolong 
their useful life past the Civil War. The end of the period jp 
which canal transportation prospered is generally fixed at 
about 1860. 

Importance of Erie Canal 


A somewhat individual history attaches to the Erie Canal, 
It was the first transportation link between the Atlantic Sea. 
board and the Great Lakes basin and played an enormously 
important part in the early development of the country. It was 
still of considerable commercial importance until near the end 
of the last century. The early canal extended between Albany, 
on the Hudson River, and Buffalo, on Lake Erie. It was supple. 
mented by numerous 
lateral branches and 
is described by his. 
torians as being the 
most important 
piece of waterway 
engineering under- 
taken in this coun- 
try prior to the Civil 
War. The original 
cost of the canal 
was estimated at 
$4,926,738, but be 
fore it was com- 
pleted, more than 
seven million dollars 
had been spent on it. 
Between 1836 and 
1862 it was enlarged 
at a cost of $44- 
465,414. 

The influence of 
construction of the 
Erie on expansion of 
the country and 
commercial life can 
scarcely be sug- 
gested at this date. 
The perspective has 
changed too com- 
pletely. Neverthe- 
less, a few items out 
of that history may 
be cited. It is re 


greatest period of pee eat po Peony pe Hcrpiatas a Valley Barge Line Company. Modern steel ported that it was 
canal construction, equipment, skids, an andling equipment mark a great transition from stevedoring “no uncommon” 
however, is gener- of old river days. sight, in 1826, short- 


ly after the canal 
was opened, to see fifty boats standing westward from Albany, 
day after day. A newspaper in Columbus, O., about this time 
pointed out that it cost five dollars a hundred pounds to trans- 
port goods from Philadelphia over the Alleghenies and that 
thirty days were required for the journey. Against that, said 
the newspaper, the canal had made it possible to bring goods 
from New York at half the cost, the trip by the water route 
requiring only twenty days. 

The peak of tonnage carried on the canal was not reached 
until 1872, long after railroads had taken over the greater part of 
the traffic. In that year, the total freight carried on the waterway 
amounted to slightly over 6,650,000 tons. In the same year the 
New York Central had traffic totaling in excess of 5,500,000 tons 
and the Erie Railroad more than 6,300,000 tons. By 1883 the 
tonnage of the New York Central had increased to 10,892,440, 
that of the Erie Railroad to 13,610,623, while that of the New 
York canals stood at 5,684,956. Twenty years later, in 1903, 
the relative situation was as follows: New York Central, 38,081,- 
380 tons; Erie Railroad, 30,586,743; canal, 3,616,385. 

In 1903, a further enlargement of the canal was authorized 
by the state. The estimated cost of this enlargement was placed 
at $101,000,000, but to and including 1929 the actual cost since 
1902 is said to have been $273,000,000. The enlarged New York 
Barge Canal was opened to traffic in 1918. With a depth of 
12 feet and a total length of approximately 450 miles, the largest 
tonnage carried on the enlarged canal was that of 1930, when 
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it amounted to a little over 3,600,000, or about the same as was 
carried in 1903 before the last enlargement. : 

In all, more than 4,500 miles of canals were said to have 
peen built in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio alone, of which 
2,444 miles were entirely out of use or abandoned in 1911, 


Natural Waterways 


The Hudson, the Delaware, the James, the Potomac, and 
other rivers flowing into the Atlantic ocean all played an impor- 
tant part in early traffic history, but it is in the Mississippi 
Valley that the golden days of river transportation are found. 
Some twelve thousand five hundred miles of navigatible streams 
are said to make up the great Mississippi River system, reach- 
ing into many corners of the great middle section of the conti- 
nent. From the days of exploration down to long after the 
railroad had ceased to be a novelty, intensive use was made of 
these streams, enriching both economic and social life. It is 
doubtful if anywhere in the world river transportation has taken 
on so colorful an aspect or been so dominant a factor in the 
life of a people as was the case along the Mississippi and its 
more important tributaries prior to the Civil War. Commercial 
traffic on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers has a continuous and 
respectable history until about 1890, but its best days were cut 
short by the war that closed the mouth of the Father of Waters 
for four years. 

Every school boy has read of shipments down the Ohio and 
Mississippi and through the Gulf to the Atlantic coast in colonial 
days. The principal commerce between the central west and 
the east coast of the country continued to follow that route for 
many years in the first part of the last century. 

A rereading of history by the student of transportation dis- 
covers for him that it was this commerce through the rivers and 
to the Atlantic that was largely responsible for the acquisition 
by the United States, from France, of that vast expanse of 
prairie, and forest, and mountain known as Louisiana. About 
1785, commercial restrictions imposed by Spain, which then held 
the territory, including New Orleans and the mouth of the river, 
were of such nature as practically to bring to a stop develop- 
ment of the river traffic. The Louisian Purchase in 1803 again 
opened the rivers to commerce between the settlers in the Ohio 
Valley and the other tributaries and the settled seacoast east 
of them. 

In this early period, the flatboat was the most extensively 
used means of navigation. It was of rough construction, gen- 
erally about forty feet long, and was broken up and sold for 
lumber when New Orleans was reached. Some twenty-five or 
thirty barges, making about one round trip a year, were said 
to have been in use in 1808, carrying from forty to a hundred 
tons of freight down stream and returning to Pittsburgh, or 
Louisville, or St. Louis, with a few hundred pounds of sugar, 
coffee, and other necessities. Before the appearance of the 
steamboat, keelboats able to carry from twenty to forty tons 
in either direction multiplied rapidly. Between three and four 
hundred of them were said to have been on the Ohio and its 
tributaries in 1811. Troubled relations with England still re- 
tarded developments on the lower Mississippi until after the 
war of 1812. 

The River Steamboat 


With the arrival of the steamboat on the rivers of the 
Mississippi Valley something happened that might be compared 
to what took place in commercial aviation in this country shortly 
after Lindbergh’s lone navigation of the air over the Atlantic— 
with the difference that the thing ushered in on the inland 
waters immediately assumed a dominant commercial role—or, 
at least, it did that with the lapse of only a few years. 

The first steamboat to navigate the waters west of the Alle- 
ghenies was the Enterprise, which made her maiden trip from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans in 1811, only four years after Robert 
Fulton made his test run from New York to Albany on the 
Hudson. There is space here for but a few scattered sugges- 
tions as to the development that took place. In 1819 there were 
63 steamboats operating on the Ohio; in 1832 there were 232; 
in 1842 there were 450. Steamboat arrivals at New Orleans 
numbered 21 in 1814, with the record as follows in later years: 
1820, 198; 1830, 989; 1840, 1,551; 1850, 2,787; 1860, 3,566. 

The multiplication of river craft even before the steamboat 
had become prominent is shown by a statement that, in 1816, 
the steamer Despatch, en route from Natchez to Louisville, 
passed 2,000 craft in daylight hours of a single day. Upstream 
freight is reported to have increased from about 300 tons in 
1810 to 3,000 in 1813. 

From the fifties until the early eighties, says one historian, 
transportation on the lower Mississippi was the chief agency 
on which the people of the Mississippi Valley depended for the 
carriage of freight and passengers. Records are somewhat 
inadequate, but they seem to indicate that the year 1859-60 saw 
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river traffic at its greatest height in point of tonnage, both 
relatively and numerically. 


Rails Meet the River 


Rails of the steam roads had been laid into many of the 
river cities when the war between the states struck. The first 
railroad to reach the Mississippi River from the east was the 
Rock Island, in 1854. In 1855, the Missouri Pacific ran a train 
as far west as Jefferson City, Mo. The old Louisville and 
Frankfort reached Louisville in 1851, and the Chicago and Alton 
was opened to Alton, Ill., on the Mississippi, in 1855. And so 
it went. Railroad construction on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi was particularly rapid between 1840 and 1860. Secession 
of the states and the major part of the river traffic at the time 
of the Civil War gave the railroads the opportunity they needed 
to transform themselves from mere river feeders to full fledged 
arms of the transportation service of the territory. 

The value of river-receipts at New Orleans had grown from 
a half million dollars in 1801 to 185 million in 1860. In that 
year, 2,187,560 tons of freight are said to have reached New 
Orleans by river. -The value of the receipts declined to 144 
million dollars in 1872, when the Erie Canal tonnage was at its 
peak, and by 1887 it had dropped to 59 million dollars. 

As river traffic began to decline in competition with the 
railroads, heroic efforts were made to bolster it with larger 
boats and by incorporation of other principles of mass trans- 
portation taken from the railroads. It may be regarded as 
significant that the largest steamer ever launched in the river 
traffic was the City of Louisville, built in 1894, long after the 
prosperous days of that class of carriers. It was 301 feet long 
and had a net tonnage of 1,142. 

“For twenty years before the last war there was not a 
common Carrier of any consequence on the lower Mississippi, 
which had seen the most golden days of the golden era of river 
transportation,” sums up one commentator, in bringing the 
period to a close. 


WATERWAYS AND SECURITY OWNERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Completion of a study of transportation by waterway as re- 
lated to competition with rail carriers has been announced by 
Milton W. Harrison, president of the Security Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

“The report, a volume of 200 pages, covering many phases 
of the history and development of the inland, intercoastal and 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways, registers the opposition 
of investors against the continuing development with public 
funds of competitive transportation service to hamper the rail- 
roads,” said he. “The report claims that despite the investment 
of billions of dollars in waterways development, obtained by 
taxation, the public has derived no commensurate benefit either 
through cheapef rates or greater efficiency of service. 

“Such reductions in rates as have been effected have been 
converted into added profit by the special interests using free 
the rights-of-way, locks and other facilities of the waterways. 
No charges are levied upon the users of the waterways to pay 
even a part of the carrying charges of the capital invested by 
the government; furthermore, maintenance charges are paid by 
the government. What do the nation’s taxpayers receive to 
justify this outlay? 


“It is true that rates on the waterways are cheaper, no 
allowance for taxes or maintenance being included. Could this 
benefit be passed on the public in the form of lower prices, or 
to the farmer so often cited as the major excuse for waterways 
development, there might be some slight basis for continuing 
to develop the waterways program during normally prosperous 
times. The deliberate weakening of public credit and the na- 
tion’s railroad transportation system for such purpose, how- 
ever, is hardly in keeping with sound economic procedure. It 
seems manifest, therefore, that for the present at least expen- 
ditures for inland waterways, except for flood control and those 
that are economically justified, should be discontinued entirely.” 

Lifting the ban against the railroads participating in water- 
ways transportation through the Panama Canal is urged, it 
being contended that it is against the best interests of trans- 
portation that the railroads remain rail companies exclusively. 
They must be allowed to become national transportation 
agencies, coordinating other services with their own in order 
that economic waste may be eliminated, transportation credit and 
financial stability enhanced and that all shippers may be given 
the benefit of through routing at lowest cost, according to the 
report. 

Mr. Harrison urges Congress and the Commission to “un- 
shackle the railways and give a free hand to all, or to place 
all transportation agencies upon a reasonable parity.” 

“Specifically,” said the report, “investors recommend amend- 
ing the Panama Canal act to permit the railroads to engage in 
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Here manufacturers are offered every possible service thai 

their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 

the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
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at Boston 
Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 
makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con- 
signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 
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at Philadelphia 


Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 
PHILADELPHIA TipeEwATER TERMINAL 

George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 


10 Chestnut Street 
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at Philadelphia 


2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


Mercuants’ WareHnouse CoMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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intercoastal transportation and in the coastwise and inland 
waterway business, even though competition might be lessened. 
The public would be protected by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. We likewise recommend amending the Denison act 
requiring extension of the Inland Waterways Corporation and 
prohibiting carriers from purchasing the assets of the corpora- 
tion. 

“We urge defeat of the Shipstead-Mansfield bill, calling for 
an issue of $500,000,000 of waterway bonds in so far as it re- 
lates to further extension and improvement of inland waterways 
for navigation purposes; likewise the discontinuance of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation through its sale to private interests 
or through junking of its equipment if necessary; also extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
the waterways to the same extent that it is now in effect for 
the railroads. 

“The investors urge upon Congress the withholding of 
approval of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway treaty with 
Canada inasmuch as this waterway not only would involve un- 
necessary and wasteful capital expenditures, but it would divert 
traffic from the United States railroads and from our Atlantic 
ports.” 

Mr. Harrison said that $1,780,000,000 of public funds had 
been invested in the national waterway system to date, that an 
additional $136,000,000 was available and that $477,000,000 would 
be required to complete the projects althorized, ultimately a total 
of $2,393,000,000. Many additional millions have been spent by 
states, New York having led with $270,000,000 upon its Barge 
Canal since 1905. 

“Every dollar spent by the government,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“to provide inland waterway facilities where interest and amorti- 
zation are not included in costs tends to stifle railways and 
must reflect itself in highev railway costs or in diminished re- 
turn upon investment.” 


SECRETARY HURLEY’S REPORT 


In that part of his annual report to the President devoted 
to the civil activities of the corps of the engineers of the 
army, Secretary of War Hurley said that the number of river 
and harbor projects in force in the continental United States, 
was 954, exclusive of projects for flood control on the Missis- 
sippi and other rivers and the Muscle Shoals project on the 
Tennessee. He said that the amount expended on maintenance 
and improvement of river and harbor works in the year (ended 
June 30, 1932) covered by the report, was $75,596,331; flood 
control $29,228,802; on the operation and care of canals, 
$8,863,043 and for the construction of Dam No. 2, in the Muscle 
Shoals project, $14,801. 

Secretary Hurley reviewed the work on river and harbor 
projects in much the same fashion as it was described in an 
address made last week by Major General Lytle Brown to the 
Mississippi Valley Association. (See Traffic World, Nov. 26, p. 
1035.) 

Water-borne commerce in the calendar year 1931, the sec- 
retary said, amounted in the aggregate to 445,648,000 tons, a 
decrease of 74,632,000 from the total of 1930. The reported 
value of the commerce, he said, was $14,935,000,000, a decrease 
of $5,187,000,000 from the level of 1930. 

Reports on 242 preliminary examinations and surveys were 
transmitted to Congress in the year. The field work on the 
survey for the Interoceanic Canal across Nicaragua, he said, was 
completed in July, 1931. 

In the annual report of the Chief of Staff of the army, 
embodied in Secretary Hurley’s report, there is a defense of the 
army’s transports. The chief said that in every period of 
economic depression or of intensive competition in maritime 
business vigorous attempts had been made to disrupt and 
abolish the transport system. This depression, he said, was 
no exception. 

To discard this asset without great compensating advan- 
tages, the chief said, would be an act of folly and even should 
the army be deprived of its transports, he added, the adminis- 
trative organization would nevertheless be maintained so far 
as possible as an essential item in a preparedness program. 
He said the army transport system was an essential part of the 
skeletonized military structure maintained in this country to 
meet the exigencies of a possible emergency. 


NEW ORLEANS PORT COMMISSION 
Funds derived by the Board of Port Commissioners from 
a state-wide gasoline sales tax prevented that institution from 
ending the year in the red side of the ledger, according to the 
annual report just released. Comparison with previous years 


is hampered by a change in the fiscal year, the current report 
covering the 10 months ending June 30, 1932. 

The operation of the public wharf department entailed a 
net loss of $177,188.04, the first time in history a deficit was 
experienced there; the cotton warehouse operation lost $162,- 
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130.26; the public grain elevator, $102,296.75; the public eq 
and bulk commodity plant lost $100,806.69; and the industria] 
canal lost $87,314.21. The only department not showing a) 
operating loss was the U. S. Army supply base warehouse 
leased from the U. S. Government for $105,500.04 and gyp. 
leased for $140,520.83, which showed a net profit of 30,4083 

Total revenues of the Board amounting to $4,607,909.89 in. 
cluded $770,833.35 supplied by direct ad valorem taxes gp 
property in New Orleans through the Orleans Levee Board; 
$41,666.65 from the New Orleans Public Belt Railroad for right 
of way rental; and $699,922.53 from the gasoline sales tax pajq 
by automobile owners. The total expenses of the Board 
amounted to $4,507,314.86, leaving $100,594.94 to credit to surplus, 
The Board exercises a virtual monopoly of the New Orleans 
waterfront, with its properties tax free, being an agency of the 
State of Louisiana. 


SEATRAIN-RAIL FRICTION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Friction between Seatrain Lines, Inc., and the railroads has 
reached such proportions that the possibility of the Commis. 
sion widening its existing inquiry into the operation of Seatrain 
Lines is being discussed among interested men of the Commis. 
sion staff. Hearing in the existing investigation will be re. 
sumed in Washington on Dec 12. (See Traffic World, Nov. 19, 
p. 983.) 

The question of car service regulation in connection with 
Seatrain service was brought to the attention of the Commis. 
sion by an amendment to the car service rules of the American 
Railway Association relating to the loading of railroad cars on 
vessels. The pertinent car service rule was amended so as to 
have it declare that cars of railroad ownership must not be 
delivered to a steamship, a ferry, or a barge line for water trans- 
portation without the permission of the owners filed with the 
car service division. 

Car service rules are not filed with the Commission as 
tariffs. The Commission, however, has taken jurisdiction over 
car service matters by the issuance of so-called “service orders.” 
When the American Railway Association car service rules were 
amended Seatrain Lines, Inc., asked for action against the 
amendment akin to suspension. The New Orleans & Lower 
Coast Railroad, an affiliate of the Missouri Pacific system, also 
asked the Commission to take action looking to holding static the 
situation with regard to the interchange cars between carriers, 
which is part of what the interstate commerce act calls car 
service. Filing of the request for action caused those officially 
interested in the matter to make a close examination of actions 
taken by the Commission in respect to car service that might 
throw light on the admittedly hard problem placed before the 
Commission by the controversy between Seatrain Lines, Inc, 
and the railroads. 

The Commission on Nov. 29, in I. and S. No. 3834, suspended 
from Nov. 30, until June 30, schedules published in supplements 
Nos. 6 and 7 to the consolidated freight clsasification, Greenly’s 
I. C. C.-O. C. No. 51, Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 44 and Fyfe’s I. C. C. 
No. 20. The suspended schedules proposed to cancel the partici- 
pation of Seatrain Lines, Inc., in the consolidated freight classi- 
fication in so far as it applied on traffic governed by the south- 
ern classification. 

Suspension was voted by the Commission upon protest of 
Seatrain Lines, Inc. That company, in its protest asking for 
the suspension of the schedules intended to eliminate Seatrain 
in so far as its southern classification territory was concerned, 
said that it understood more than two weeks prior to the filing 
of the suspended supplements that such action was contem- 
plated by both the official territory and southern territory lines. 
Seatrain expressed the belief that the proposed cancellation 
was without warrant in law or tariff circular rules. It claimed 
that the action taken by the southern lines and the action 
expected to be taken by the official territory lines was to the 
distinct disadvantage of the Seatrain Lines, Inc., and a corre 
sponding advantage to its competitors. 

The railroads, in their defense of what was proposed by the 
suspended schedules, said that the Commission’s inquiry in No. 
25565, investigation of Seatrain Lines, Inc., in which hearings 
had been held in November justified the unqualified statement at 
this time that Seatrain’s operations were wholly different from 
those of steamer and boat lines generally. From that, they said, 
it followed that the official and southern classifications were not 
suitable to cover the operations of Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


AMERICAN SCANTIC SHIPS 
The Shipping Board has declined to permit Moore & McCor- 
mack, Inc., operators of the American Scantic Line, to transfer 
four of the vessels used in the New York-Philadelphia-Baltic 
service of the line to the McCormack coastwise service in the 
winter months. The line’s contracts with the board, it was 
stated, prevented the board from allowing the transfer. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


XCEPT for a fair movement of grain from Montreal, due to 

the desire of shippers to move as much as possible from 
that port before the close of navigation on the St. Lawrence, 
and thus obtain the British Empire preferential tariff, the full 
cargo trades have been rather dull in the last week. There is 
some question as to whether Canadian grain shipped through 
American ports in the winter will obtain this preference and 
to this end it is understood that a test shipment of one-half 
load has been booked from New York for the liner Laconia to 
Liverpool. ' 

Grain fixtures consummated recently for loading in Decem- 
ber or the last of November have been done at rates on the 
pasis of about 7 cents to 744 cents from Montreal to Antwerp- 
Rotterdam. One large steamer, which had missed her cancella- 
tion date, was rechartered on the basis of 6 cents for one port, 
three-quarters of a cent less than she was originally secured 
for. 

Two vessels were taken on time charter for the River 
Plate trade, both on private terms, trip down, delivery North 
of Hatteras, redelivery River Plate. Otherwise time charter 
market activity was confined to the West Indies trade. 

Two coal fixtures made their appearance, somewhat of a 
rarity these days because of the exchange situation in com- 
petitive coal producing countries. They were a 2,420-net ton 
vessel from Hampton Roads to Montevideo, on the basis of $1.70 
for December loading, and another boat for Rio at $1.75 with 
option for Santos at $1.95 for December. 

In the tankers division there was some activity in the Gulf. 
A 10,000-ton clean American steamer was taken for a cargo 
to North of Hatteras at about 16 cents for prompt loading and 
another clean boat of 8,500 tons from the Gulf to Rio de Janeiro 
or Santos on the basis of 10s 3d for December. A 12,000-ton 
motorship took a crude cargo from the Gulf to Port de Bouc on 
the basis of 8s 3d for December. It has been reported that 
some of the American petroleum companies are making plans to 
employ more tonnage, in which case independent owners will 
be materially benefited. 

The Havana Steamship Conference, in a statement issued 
by J. D. Harrington, secretary, defends its recent action in 
refusing to admit Seatrain Lines, Inc., to its membership on the 
grounds that the company refused to observe certain rate con- 
ditions and to recognize the differential principle in respect to 
competitive conditions. It also charges that the announced 
policy of the company can only result in creating disturbance in 
rates and conditions, the effect of which is generally harmful 
to all trades. 


The statement follows in part: 


The attention of the Havana Steamship Conference has been 
called to an announcement made under date of November 17, by the 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., to the effect they have been denied admission 
to membership in this conference unless they were agreeable to ob- 
serving a basis of rates which the Seatrain Lines, Inc., consider 
improper and one that they allege would unduly ‘‘penalize’’ them. 

_ it is well that all concerned fully understand the true facts of 
this situation. 

The Havana Steamship Conference, comprising the American 
and Cuban Steamship Line, Inc., Munson Steamship Line, New York 
and Cuba Mail Steamship Company (Ward Line), and United Fruit 
Company Steamship Service, operators of the only regular steamer 
services from North Atlantic ports to Havana, was formed in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, and its organic agreement duly filed with, and approved 
by, the United States Shipping Board. The Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Company, operating a non-break-bulk service via the all-rail 
route and their ferry from Key West to Havana, were affiliated mem- 
bers in that they observed conference rules and regulations. 

This conference, from its inception, in order to establish proper 
relations between its members in respect to competitive conditions, 
provided for a differential basis of rates with relation to the class of 
Service operated by its members, recognizing not only the difference 
in class of service as between ‘‘A’”’ and “‘B” steamer lines (operating 
respectively fast express service on a weekly basis and slower service 
on a fortnightly or less frequent basis), but between the steamer lines’ 
transshipment services and the Florida East Coast Car Ferry Com- 
pany non-break-bulk service. The Florida East Coast Car Ferry 
Company have always recognized the position of the steamer lines 
and maintained rates which would reflect differentials in excess of 
the through rates via steamer lines, this in keeping with the uni- 
versally recognized practice in all trades. 

Prior to the inauguration of the Seatrain Jines, Inc. ,non-break- 
bulk service from New York to Havana on October 6, 1932, they ap- 
plied for membership in this conference and every reasonable effort 
was made to have them become a member, subject to their willing- 
ness to recognize the principle of differential rates for many years 
observed by the Florida East Coast Car Ferry Company, operating 
a similar non-break-bulk service. Despite every reasonable conces- 
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sion offered by this conference, even to the point of suggesting dif- 
ferentials below those observed by the Florida East, Coast Car Ferry 
Company and in line with differentials at one time suggested by the 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., themselves in connection with their New Or- 
leans-Havana service, the Seatrain Lines, Inc., have refused to rec- 
ognize the conference differential principle. 

For the last six years this conference has been successful in 
maintaining a stability in rates consistent with the needs of the 
trade but it is obvious that a policy such as announced by the Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., can only result in creating a disturbance in rates 
and conditions the effect of which is generally harmful in all trades. 


The United States Atlantic and Gulf-West Coast of Mexico, 
Central and South America Conference announces to exporters 
to Peru that the Peruvian Consulate at New York advises that 
the following duties, now in effect, will continue to be assessed 
by the consulate on cargo destined to Peruvian ports: $1 United 
States currency for the certification of ocean bills of lading, 
40 cents United States currency for each set of consular blanks. 
In connection with certification, the original canceled bill of 
lading, which consignee presents to the steamship agent at the 
Peruvian port of entry, is to be that on which the consul has 
affixed the consular stamp for the amount of the above-men- 
tioned visa. 


Rate structure and shipping practice conditions in the 
coastal and intercoastal trades were described as chaotic in a 
statement issued by Lewis Luckenbach, vice president of the 
Luckenbach Steamship Lines, and progress was declared im- 
possible unless regulatory legislation to place these carriers 
under governmental control is passed by Congress in its com- 
ing session. 


“Shipping men,” said Mr. Luckenbach, “are almost unan- 
imous in their desire for immediate and fair regulation of their 
rates and practices by the government. This will not result 
in putting the government still further into American industry, 
as the uninformed fear. It will result at once in an unscram- 
bling of the domestic shipping situation in a manner sgatisfac- 
tory to ship owners, shippers, railroads and other carriers. 


“The shipping industry is one of those peculiar business 
groups, like the tire industry, the railroads, and numerous others, 
which cannot progress to the greatest advantage of their mem- 
bers and customers without outside supervision. Agreements 
made in voluntary conferences, well meant at the moment and 
productive of remedial measures for a short time, are soon 
voided by changing conditions which influence individual com- 
panies to substitute other practices. And presently chaos reigns 
again, to the detriment of the shipping concerns, the shippers, 
and competitive transportation agencies. 

“Whether the straightening out of the questions vexing the 
shipping world is done by the Shipping Board, or by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission probably will make little difference. 
The former naturally knows more about shipping, but has no 
control over the railroads, which, many feel, should be super- 
vised by the same body exercising authority over our coastal 
and intercoastal commerce, 


“There is a growing feeling in the business world that an 
amalgamation, or, at least, a greater degree of hearty and fair- 
minded cooperation between the two bodies and the consequent 
regulation of all our freight carrying agencies are desirable de- 
velopment if American commerce is to grow healthily, sensibly, 
and with minimum delay due to absence of standard rates and 
procedure.” 


Furness, Withy & Co. have been informed by their agents 
at Buenos Aires to the effect that shippers to the Argentine are 
requested to note that the chiefs of customs deposits insist that 
all packages must be marked at the ends in order to facilitate 
identification once they are piled up in the customs deposits. 
Compliance with the request, it is pointed out, will avert con- 
siderable delay and additional expense to both steamship com- 
panies and consignees. 


A plan for meeting the higher port charges at Los Angeles 
has been adopted by the Los Angeles Steamship Association 
under which an assembling and distributing charge of 30 cents 
a ton on all freight, except coastwise and bulk cargo handled 
direct between ship’s tackle and rail cars, will be put into 
effect December 15 at both Los Angeles and Long Beach har- 
bors. All intercoastal and offshore lines serving the two ports 
have agreed to the charge. 

Announcement also is made of drastic reductions in car 
loading and unloading rates as of December 1, which will largely 
offset the assessment for assembling and distributing. These 
reductions range as high as 50 per cent in some case and equal- 
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ize the terminal expenses of the railroads with those of the truck 
carriers at Los Angeles and Long Beach harbors, it is said. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 


Dutch East Indies to Pacific Coast Conference and Deli-Pacific 
Coast Conference (Conference Agreements Nos. 191 and 192). The 
two agreements are identical in terms except as to Dutch East Indies 
ports to which they are applicable and are subscribed to by the 
same carriers. The agreement of the Dutch East Indies/Pacific Coast 
Conference (191) is to be applicable to direct and transshipment cargo 
moving to Pacific coast ports from Dutch East Indies ports except 
those on the east coast of Sumatra between and including Langsa 
and Indragiri, while the Deli/Pacific Coast Conference (192) is to 
govern the transportation of direct and transshipment cargo from 
east coast Sumatra ports Langsa to Indragiri, inclusive, to Pacific 
coast ports. 

The carriers undertake to observe mutually agreed freight rates 
and conditions as well as uniform charges incidental to receiving, 
carrying and delivering cargo within the scopes of the respective 
agreements. Action under the agreements is to be by unanimous vote 
so long as the number of member lines does not exceed three and by 
unanimous vote less one thereafter; carriers whose services have been 
discontinued or temporarily suspended for longer than 3 months not 
to have the privilege of voting until resumption of service. Member 
lines may withdraw upon 90 days’ written notice and carriers main- 
—s. regular direct sailings not less frequently than every 60 days 
from Dutch East Indies ports covered by the respective agreements 
may become members by vote of member lines upon the same basis 
as other conference action is to be determined. No eligible applicant 
for membership in either conference is to be denied admission with- 
out just and reasonable cause, 

Carriers participating in the agreements are Pacific Java Bengal 
Line, Silver Line, Ltd., and Klaveness Line, and Conference Agree- 
ment Number 192, between Pacific Java Bengal Line, Silver Line Ltd., 
and Klaveness Line. 

Pacific Coast/Puerto Rico Conference (193): The parties to the 
agreement (McCormick Steamship Company and Williams Steamship 
Corporation) undertake to establish and observe uniform rates, rules, 
regulations and charges in connection with cargo transported by them 
from Pacific coast ports of the United States and Canada to Puerto 
Rico. Allowance of discounts, payments, rebates, or refunds of any 
description to shippers, brokers, or receivers of cargo is prohibited. 
Any other carrier operating in the trade may become a party to the 
agreement by subscribing thereto and member lines may withdraw 
upon 90 days’ written notice. 

Changes in established rates, rules, regulations, or charges, except 
in respect to lumber, may be made by mutual agreement of the 
parties from time to time. In event the carriers are unable to reach 
agreement in respect to any such change within seven days after 
proposal thereof the matter is to be submitted to a third party whose 
decision shall be final and binding. Rates, rules, regulations and 
charges in respect to transportation of lumber and changes therein 
are to be made by mutual agreement but if the carriers cannot agree 
the matter is to be submitted to a third party for review and opinion. 
If either carrier is unwilling to accept the opinion of the third party 
thus given such carrier may then, on 22 days’ notice to the other, 
establish its own rates, rules, regulations and charges for transporta- 
tion of: lumber setting forth fully any changes which it proposes to 
make and the party receiving the notice may meet such changes but 
is not to exceed them without giving similar notice. 

Atlantic coast to Orient: 2121—Arrow Line with Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha: Covers through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
United States Atlantic coast ports of call of Arrow Line to the Orient, 
with transshipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Trans- 
shipment expense is to be absorbed by the lines. 

Joint Service and Pooling of Earnings—Between United States, 
Canada, and Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Dutch East Indies, 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, British India, Africa, Madagascar, and 
Reunion (2128): N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy ‘Nederland’ and 
N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd with Silver Line Ltd.: This agreement 
provides for joint service of the respective lines between the west 
coast of the United States and Canada, United States gulf ports and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settle- 
ments, Ceylon, British India, South and East Africa, Madagascar, and 
Reunion. The Dutch Lines, on the one hand, and Silver Line Ltd., on 
the other hand, are, so far as practical, to operate an equal number 
of vessels and maintain uniform rates and practices. They are not 
to extend their Pacific services nor commence any new operations in 
the Pacific without first inviting the other party to participate therein. 

The results of the operations under the instant agreement are 
to be pooled and divided. 

Inasmuch as the parties to this agreement also operate services 
from United States Atlantic ports to the Dutch East Indies, they also 
agree to cooperate for the purpose of maintaining proper relationship 
between the rates from the Atlantic coast as well as from the Pacific 
coast. Disputes arising under the agreement are to be arbitrated in 
London. The instant agreement is to continue in effect until December 
31, 1935, and indefinitely thereafter unless terminated by twelve 
months’ notice in writing by any signatory. This agreement is to 
supersede Agreement No. 1430 between N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy 
“‘Nederland’’ and N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd and Silver Line Ltd., 
ae Steamship Company, Inc., approved by the Board April 

Orient to New York: 2139—Silver Line Limited with Panama Pa- 
cific Line: This agreement provides for through billing arrangement 
covering shipments from Silver Line Limited ports of call in the 
Orient to New York, with transshipment at San Francisco. Trans- 
shipment expense is to be absorbed by the carriers. 

Agreements Modified 

North Atlantic Spanish Conference (138-6): Article 4 of agree- 
ment of the North Atlantic Spanish Conference, approved by the 
board May 14, 1930, provides for appointment from time to time by 
the member lines of a conference chairman to act for a minimum 
period of 4 months. The modification amends Article 4 to extend 
to 6 months the minimum period for which the chairman of the 
Conference is to be appointed. Members of the North Atlantic 
Spanish Conference are: Compania Espanola de Navegacion Maritima 
(Gardiaz Line), Compania Transatlantica Espanola (Snanish Trans- 
— Line), Compagnie Generale de Navigation a Vapeur (Fabre 
ane). 
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514-1—American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Leyland Line 
Red Star Line, and White Star Line: Modifies an agreement betwee; 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Internationa] Mercantile 
Marine Company, covering through shipments from United States 
Pacific coast ports to London, Liverpool, Southampton, Antwerp ona 
Manchester, via New York. The modification provides for the record 
ing of the International Mercantile Marine Company as agents for the 
Leyland Line, Red Star Line, and White Star Line in this agreement, 

1364-1—Royal Mail Lines, Limited with The Holland-Amercig 
Line: Modifies an agreement between The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company and The Holland-America Line for maintenance of joint 
service and alternation of sailings between northern Europe, incluq. 
ing United Kingdom, and United States Pacific coast ports. The pur- 
pose of the modification is to record the Royal Mail Lines, Limiteg 
as a participating carrier in this agreement as successor of The Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. 

Agreement Canceled 

560-C—Panama Mail Steamship Company with Matson Navigation 
Company: Cancels an agreement approved by the board November 1; 
1927 (060), covering through shipments between United States atlanti: 
coast ports and the Hawaiian Islands, with transshipment at San 
Francisco. Cancellation of this agreement is because it has beep 
superseded by Agreement No. 1801. 


PANAMA CANAL REPORT 


The Panama Canal in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, 
had net receipts representing a return of slightly over 2 per 
cent on the capital invested, according to the annual report of 
the governor of the canal to the Secretary of War. 

Tolls collected on commercial vessel transits amounted to 
$20,707,377.05, a loss of 16 per cent as compared with 193]. 
The number of commercial transits was 4,506, a decrease of 
1,023 or 18.5 per cent as compared with the preceding year, 

The greatest tolls, $27,127,376.91, and the largest amount 
of cargo to have passed through the canal, 30,663,006 tons, 
were in 1929, and ihe largest aggregate net tonnage, Panama 
Canal measurement, 29,980,614, was reported in 1930. 

Transit, tolls and tons of cargo in the fiscal year 1932 were 
the lowest since 1923. 

Cargo carried through the canal in the fiscal year 1932 
amounted to 19,807,998 tons, a decline of 21 per cent in conm- 
parison with 1931. 

“The capacity of the canal,” says the report, “is ample for 
any traffic likely to develop in many years to come. At present 
our problem is insufficiency of traffic rather than any prob- 
ability of insufficiency of capacity.” 

The capacity of the canal at present is about 70,000,000 or 
75,000,000 Panama Canal net tons a year and this is approx- 
imately three times the tonnage which passed through the 
canal in the fiscal year 1932, according to the report. With 
the third flight of locks the Panama Canal could handle about 
five times the present traffic, the report says. 


Cost of Canal 


The report shows that the recent governor of the canal, 
Colonel Burgess, was successful in obtaining from President 
Hoover approval of modification of the canal’s accounting sys- 
tem to show proper capitalization of canal costs. 

Reference was made to action of the Secretary of War in 
1922, taken on recommendation of a special commission, “in 
writing down the actual cost of the canal to an arbitrary figure 
which was thereafter to be used as the cost of the canal as a 
commercial enterprise,” Colonel Burgess taking the position 
that this action was without sufficient justification. 

“The matter of the proper capitalization of canal costs has 
become one of primary importance in the discussion of the 
proposed legislation for the elimination of the dual system of 
measurement,” said he in a letter to the Secretary of War 
under date of October 6, 1931. “It will become increasingly 
important in the future as requests are received for changes in 
the rates of tolls that are charged at the canal. 

“The two most essential changes in the capital accounts 
of the canal that were suggested by the Bureau of Efficiency 
were the reinclusion in the capital cost accounts of the canal 
of the strictly canal costs that were charged off in 1922 to an 
account denominated ‘National defense expenditures,’ and the 
addition to the capital cost accounts of the amount of interest 
during the period of construction on the money withdrawn 
from the Treasury for the construction of the canal.” 

The Bureau of Efficiency had inquired into the situation as 
the result of Colonel Burgess’ recommendation. The changes 
approved by the President are indicated in the following para- 
graphs from a letter to the President written by F. H. Payne 
as acting Secretary of War: 

The changes suggested relate principally to the capital accounts. 
One change provides for the reinclusion in the capital accounts of the 
part of the costs of construction amounting to over $110,000,000, which 
was written out of the accounts in 1922 by direction of the then Secre- 
tary of War upon the recommendation of a _ special commission 
appointed by him to investigate Panama Canal matters. 

The other change which should be mentioned provides for the 
inclusion in the capital cost accounts of an amount for interest at 


3 per cent during the period of construction on the moneys withdrawn 
from the Treasury for construction purposes. 


Following this correspondence the report says: 
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The new accounting system fixes July 1, 1921, as the close of the 

nstruction and development period of the Panama Canal, for 
mcounting purposes, in that all interest on United States Treasury 
funds advanced up to that time has been capitalized. Capital interest 
ubsequent to that date, while not included on the balance sheet, is 
considered as a statistical charge to operating expenses for compari- 
son with net revenues. wee 

Based upon the foregoing principles, the fixed interest charge at 
3 per cent upon a capital investment of $530,479,285.72 at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1932, amounts to $15,914,378.57. The capital 
investment will vary from year to year with changes in the capital 
account by the addition of capital assets (such as the cost of the 
Madden Dam) and deduction of amount of withdrawals and retire- 
ments of capital assets. At the end of the fiscal year 1932 the capital 
investment stood at $533,106,009.47 and interest for the ensuing year 
will be computed on that figure. ¢ 

The net revenues of the canal during the fiscal year 1932 amounted 
to $11,751,896.32. With respect to the capital investment of $530,479,- 
985.72 at the beginning of the year, the revenue represents a return 
of 2.22 per cent. It fell short of meeting the 3 per cent charge 
py $4,162,482.25. 


Against Reduction of Tolls 


The report renews the recommendation made heretofore 
that the “dual measurement system” under which tolls are at 
present levied be removed. As to the equity of present tolls, 


the report says: 


The essential justice of charging tolls at approximately the present 
level, or slightly higher, was set forth in some detail in the annual 
reports for 1929 and 1931. The factors there discussed remain in 
effect, and there appears to be now no occasion for a reduction in tolls. 

In connection with the occasional recommendations of United 
States operators that tolls be reduced, it is claimed that such reduc- 
tion would be an aid to American shipping. In the fiscal year 1932 
tolls paid by foreign ships were 53 per cent of the total tolls, those by 
United States ships in the intercoastal trade 33 per cent, and those 
by United States ships in foreign trade 14 per cent. A lowering of 
canal tolls below the value of the service rendered should be con- 
sidered in the nature of a subsidy to shipping. On the basis of the 
traffic in the past year, each million dollars of tolls reduction would 
represent a subsidy of $530,000 to foreign shipping, of $330,000 to 
United States shipping not in competition with foreign shipping, and 
of $140,000 to those ships of the United States which are in competi- 
tion with foreign flags. It is seen that as far as United States ship- 
ping is concerned the greatest reduction would be to vessels engaged 
in the intercoastal trade of the United States. These vessels are pro- 
tected against the competition of foreign lines and their competition 
is with the railroads of the United States. As a matter of national 
policy, the effect of lower canal tolls on the railroads should be given 
careful consideration. Tolls revenues are not now on the increase 
but expenses of operation and maintenance are on account of the 
necessity of replacements and betterments. It appears in line with 
sound business practice not to lower the rates of tolls below the pres- 
ent levels. On the contrary, the situation by which the government 
is being deprived of legitimate tolls through the workings of the dual 
measurement system calls for relief, to end this unwarranted loss and 
at the same time to establish the levy of tolls on an equitable basis. 


“SANTA ELEANA” LAUNCHED 


The S. S. Santa Eleana, built for the Grace Line, was 
launched this week at the yards of the Federal Shipbuilding 
Company at Kearny, N. J. Chairman O’Connor, of the Ship- 
ping Board, said that the vessel was the last of the 42 vessels 
thus far contracted for under the federal aid provisions of the 
Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928. He said no hulls of 
merchant ships were now under construction in American yards 
at this time. The launching of the Santa Eleana, said he, 
merely marked the end of the first chapter in the building 
program of the United States, predicting that additional ships 
would be constructed soon. 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 


Atlantic-to-Pacific intercoastal traffic of the United States 
in October totaled 144,182 tons and the tolls on the 51 ships 
with this cargo transiting the Panama Canal totaled $262,546.11, 
according to the Panama Canal Record. The Pacific-to-Atlantic 
traffic totaled 461,677 tons and the tolls on the 59 ships with 
this cargo transiting the canal totaled $308,578.25. 


CRISTOBAL, C. Z., STORAGE 

A complaint has been filed with the Shipping Board, No. 
90, Pablo Calvet & Co. vs. Association of West Coast Steam- 
ship Lines, in which the complainant, a trader at New York, 
alleges that the association had passed a ruling not to accept 
northbound cargo consigned to Cristobal, Canal Zone, “for stor- 
age” to the detriment of the complainant’s business and of 
the commerce of the United States. 

The association against which the complaint has been made, 
according to the petition filed with the Shipping Board, is com- 
posed of common carriers of passengers and property between 
European and United States ports and west coast ports of 
South America via the Panama Canal. 

The complaint alleges that the United States government 
has built and the Panama Railroad administers adequate stor- 
age facilities at Cristobal for the purpose of storing merchan- 
dise at those terminals. It alleges that the respondents, by 
their ruling, are depriving the complainant of the use of the 
facilities, except at prohibitive freight rates. The complaint 
further alleges that the storage in transit at Cristobal was 


fully recognized by the Panama Railroad and was common 
practice. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Presentation of the case in support of ratification of the 
St. Lawrence seaway treaty was begun Nov. 28 before the sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on foreign relations with 
testimony by James Grafton Rogers, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State, who had principal charge of the treaty negotiations since 
they were begun actively about a year ago. 

Mr. Rogers said he had no doubt that the seaway project 
ultimately would be carried through—that the construction of 
the seaway was the kind of thing countries did. 


The witness took up first the estimated cost of the project 
and the division of cost between the United States and Canada, 
Senator Borah having directed attention to an allegation that 
some $40,000,000 or $42,000,000 had been allowed Canada for 
which there was no offset or allowance to the United States. 


In arriving at a basis for apportioning the cost between the 
two countries, said Mr. Rogers, it was agreed to eliminate costs 
already incurred by both countries in improvement work which 
would have been done regardless of later construction of the 
seaway. The costs eliminated under this arrangement amounted 
to $115,040,731 for Canada and $50,348,000 for the United States. 

A balance sheet was set up showing new expenditures re- 
quired and also such expenditures that had been made for 
improvements with construction of the seaway in contempla- 
tion and to be used in connection with it. Canada was credited 
with $128,000,000 for the new Welland Canal and the United 
States with approximately $20,000,000 for work done or being 
done by it that would be used if the seaway were bulit. 

Mr. Rogers said the estimated cost of the project to the 
United States totaled $272,453,000 and to Canada, $270,976,000. 
The project, on behalf of the United States, would require new 
money totaling $257,992,000, and on behalf of Canada, 
$142,204,000, said the witness, who added that, taking into con- 
sideration the credit to Canada of $128,000,000 for the new 
Welland Canal, there was close to an equal division of the 
total estimated cost. 


The estimates for the new expenditures, Mr. Rogers ex- 
plained, were based on 1926 prices, and that present experience 
with waterway improvement costs indicated that substantial 
savings could be made under the estimates, though he pointed 
out that if the seaway were built, the construction work would 
extend over a period of seven years and that it was difficult 
to estimate material and labor costs over such a period. 

Mr. Rogers thought there had been a fair apportionment of 
the cost of the project between the two countries. 


Both Assistant Secretary of State Rogers and Brigadier 
General G. B. Pillsbury, assistant chief of engineers of the U. S. 
army, who followed Mr. Rogers on the witness stand, were in- 
terrogated by Senator Glenn, of Illinois, as to the effect of the 
treaty’s provision with respect to diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan for the lakes-to-gulf waterway via the Illinois water- 
way. Both witnesses believed that, under the treaty, the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway would not interfere with 
the Illinois waterway and that the diversion provisions would 
afford an ample flow of water for the Illinois waterway. 

Diversion of water for the Illinois waterway, in the opinion 
of General Pillsbury, will not be a matter of consequence one 
way or the other. He said the waterway could be operated on 
the diversion of 1,500 cubic feet a second in addition to domes- 
tic pumpage, as provided. He admitted, in answer to questions 
by Senator Glenn, that with that volume of diversion there 
would have to be nine instead of seven locks in the Illinois 
waterway but contended that that number of locks would not 
slow up traffic appreciably. There was considerable discussion 
back and forth as to the effect of diversion of 5,000 or 8,500 
cubic feet a second. General Pillsbury gave estimates of how 
much the lake and St. Lawrence River levels would be lowered 
by diversion of such volumes of water. It had been estimated, 
he said, that diversion of 8,500 cubic feet a second would reduce 
the level at Montreal harbor thirty-seven one hundredths of a 
foot and that diversion of 5,000 cubic feet would result in a 
lowering of a little over two-tenths of a foot. He also dis- 
cussed the effect of diversion on the horsepower to be produced 
at the river power plants. 

General Pillsbury testified as to the cost estimate figures 
put in the record by Mr. Rogers and the cost estimates that 
greatly exceeded the government estimates. The effect of this 
testimony was that the former were reliable, reasonable esti- 
mates. The general expressed the opinion that the work could 
be done well within the official estimates and that a considerable 
saving, on the basis of present price levels, could be made. He 
admitted that interest charges during the period of construction 
should be taken into consideration and estimated them at about 
$30,000,000, which, he said, should be added to the cost estimates 
given. He said it was not the customary practice of the army 
engineers to include interest carrying charges in their estimates. 
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“Do you think ocean-going vessels will use the canal if it is 
constructed?” asked Senator Borah. 

The general, replying in the affirmative, said in his opinion 
there was no question whatsoever as to that. Asked on what he 
based that opinion he replied that ocean-going vessels used the 
channel to Albany, N. Y., and that other channels were used 
elsewhere. He believed that from studies he had read that the 
project was economically feasible though he said he had not 
gone into that question directly. He said there was no reason 
why ocean-going vessels—the great bulk of them—should not 
use the St. Lawrence seaway and that there was every reason 
to expect that they would carry freight at rates less than present 
rates. 

Senator Borah inquired whether, if the rates were less, the 
railroads would not be affected, and that there would be a tend- 
ency to reduce freight rates. The general thought the rail- 
roads would be affected and that there would be a tendency 
to reduce rates. 

Senator Wagner, of New York, asked the general what the 
present rates were. The general did not know. He said ac- 
curate information along that line could be obtained from the 
Department of Commerce. The senator indicated he had asked 
the question about rates because of the general’s statement 
that rates would be reduced if the seaway were built, and that 
he had wondered what the rates were now and how much 
cheaper they would be. The general thought that the extent 
to which the Panama Canal had been used also was an indi- 
cation of how the St. Lawrence seaway would be used. 

Colonel E. M. Markham, assistant chief of engineers for 
the Great Lakes division, who was a member of the Inter- 
national Joint Board of Engineers which surveyed the project 
for the American and Canadian governments, believed that 
ocean-going ships would use the seaway if it were built. Sena- 
tor Wagner, at one point, expressed the view that it was absurd 
to fill the record with impressions. 


A. Lane Cricher, chief of the transportation division of 
the Department of Commerce, told the senators of the survey 
of some of the economic aspects of the proposed Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence, lakes-to-the-Hudson, and all-American waterways, 
made by himself and E. S. Gregg, formerly chief of the trans- 
portation division, and published in 1927. Traffic estimates in 
the study were based on the average movement of commodities 
from 1921 to 1924. It was estimated that from 19,000,000 to 
24,000,000 long tons of foreign and domestic cargo (12,000,000 
to 17,000,000 being imports and exports) were available for 
movement via a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence shipway. It was 
stated that no attempt had been made to determine the amount 
of the potential traffic “which actually might move by any of 
the routes nor has an estimate been made of the total possible 
savings which might result from the construction of any route.” 
Mr. Cricher emphasized that no estimate had been made as to 
what part of the potential traffic actually would move over the 
seaway if it were constructed. 


Alfred H. Haag, director of research of the Shipping Board, 
gave testimony as to the draft of ocean-going vessels with a 
view to showing what percentage of ocean-going vessels might 
use the seaway with a depth of 27 feet. He said that the ocean- 
going merchant marine of the world embraced 9,400 ships of 
2,000 gross tons and over and that 66 per cent of these had 
drafts of 25 feet or less. These vessels included cargo, cargo- 
passenger and tanker types. Mr. Haag said it would be possible 
for ships of 27-foot draft to navigate the waterway provided 
they carried only 80 per cent of their cargo deadWeight. He 
said that if the cargo ships of 27-foot draft were@ so loaded, 
about 90 per cent of all the cargo ships in the oceah-going mer- 
chant marine of the world could use the seaway. He said no 
difficulties would be encountered as the result of the vessels 
changing from salt water to fresh water navigation, and vice 
versa. 


Colonel William Nelson Pelouze, an Illinois manufacturer, 
representing Illinois on the executive committee of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, made an appeal for 
ratification of the treaty on the ground that it would be of great 
benefit to the interior of the United States. He gaid the state 
of Illinois had supported the seaway project from the beginning 
and referred to favorable testimony given by leading Illinois 
residents in 1920 when a hearing was held by the joint com- 
mission on the waterway. What the Panama Canal had done 
for the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coastal regions he said the 
St. Lawrence seaway would do for the great jnterior of the 
United States. He said it would put the farmerg and manufac- 
turers of the interior on a basis of equality with their com- 
petitors on the coasts. He asserted that nearly every western 
railroad was committed to the seaway by letters written by 
their chief executives. He said a more vital method of farm 
relief than the seaway could not be found. He did not fear 
that, under the diversion provisions of the treaty, any harm 
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would come to the Illinois waterway. He read a telegram from 
Governor Emmerson, of Illinois, in which the governor empha. 
sized that the Illinois waterway must not be harmed by diver. 
sion restrictions. 

J. C. Beukema, secretary-manager of the Greater Muskego) 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, appeared in support of the 
treaty on behalf of his organization and also the chambers of 
commerce of St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, Lansing, Manistee, 
Traverse City, Saginaw, Bay City, South Haven, Grand Have) 
and Battle Creek, Mich. and the Michigan Tourist and Resor 
Association. 


Construction of the seaway said Mr. Beukema, would cop. 
vert Michigan’s 1,624 miles of Lake shore line into seacoagt 
and make its port cities accessible to the ships of the world; 
it would restore the economic parity between Michigan ang 
the coastal states that existed prior to the building of the 
Panama Canal. He said further the seaway was desired be. 
cause it would reduce transportation costs and eliminate sez. 
board handling charges and enable Michigan agriculture, mip. 
ing and industry to dispose of their respective surpluses, em. 
ploy their excess capacity and provide employment. The wit. 
ness submitted an analysis of Michigan’s commerce, discussed 
the effect thereon of the construction of the Panama Canal, and 
submitted statistics in support of the contention that hanidi. 
caps were now imposed on Michigan’s commerce between the 
Pacific coast states and Michigan and the midwest. 


“It is the belief of our shippers and receivers of freight,” 
said he, “that if tramp ships could move direct between Pacific 
coast ports and the principal ports on the Great Lakes, large 
savings in transportation costs would follow and commerce 
between these sections of the country would be greatly stimu. 
lated.” 

Mr. Beukema also discussed the benefits he said would 
accrue to Michigan and the midwest, if the seaway were built, 
through accession of new industries. He also said the seaway 
would be a blessing, not an injury, to the railroads, taking the 
view that rail and water services were complementary and not 
competitive, and that the railroads would benefit by the in- 
creased activities that would develop from the opening of the 
seaway. 

Governor W. M. Brucker, of Michigan, speaking in support 
of the treaty, after having put in the record resolutions favor- 
ing the seaway adopted by the Michigan legislature, said the 
authorization for construction of the seaway would prove to be 
an impetus to the automobile industry. He said that industry 
was for the project because it would enable it to reach world 
markets at lower costs. 


William George Bruce, of Milwaukee, Wis., representing 
Wisconsin on the Council of States of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association, said Wisconsin was a solid unit 
behind the project. He discussed in general terms the benefits 
he said would accrue to the state and its people if the seaway 
were built. 


Mayor Hoan, of Milwaukee, president of the Great Lakes 
Harbor Association, read a statement in a support of the treaty. 
Senator Glenn, of Illinois, took exception to some of Mayor 
Hoan’s statements relative to the diversion controversy. 


A number of witnesses from the northern part of the state 
of New York appeared in support of the treaty. They included 
Fred G. Kirkbride, of Massena, N. Y., representing the Northern 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of New York State; 
Harold B. Johnson, editor of the Watertown (N. Y.) Times; 
Victor F. Borie, representing Champlain Valley Council; F. R. 
Little, Julius Frank and Albert D. Newall, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Walter F. Wilson, of Massena, N. Y., and Warren O. Daniels, 
chairman of St. Lawrence county board of supervisors. 


James P. Goodrich, formerly governor of Indiana, repre- 
senting that state in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association, said Indiana was committed strongly to construc- 
tion of the seaway. 


Harry E. Boyle, of Duluth, Minn., representing the gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, and Hugh J. McClearn, representing Min- 
nesota in the tidewater association, urged ratification of the 
treaty. 

Cleveland A. Newton, for the Mississippi Valley Association, 
submitted the resolution of that association reaffirming faith 
in the merits of a St. Lawrence waterway but insisting on modi- 
fication of the treaty which would provide for a continuation 
of a sufficient amount of the existing diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan to insure a commercially navigable waterway 
from the lakes to the gulf. He said the association urged that 
the existing diversion be not limited by any treaty until the 
amount of water necessary to insure a commercially successful 
waterway from the lakes to the gulf had been intelligently and 
authoritatively determined. He said the treaty embodied the 
finding of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Chicago 
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drainage case as to diversion and that the lakes-to-gulf water- 
way was not under consideration in that case. 

“if Article 8 of the proposed treaty is ratified,” said Mr. 
Newton, “then the purpose of Congress to determine and pro- 
vide for an adequate amount of diversion for a commercially 
successful waterway from the lakes to the gulf will be nullified 
and no water can be used for that purpose without the consent 

anada.” 
¥ our. Newton asserted that no one could determine how much 
water would be required to make a commercially successful 
waterway from the lakes to the gulf, prior to the actual opera- 
tion of the waterway. ee 

Senator Borah asked Mr. Newton, of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, whether he was not asking the Senate to re- 
ject the treaty with the hope of getting another one that would 
be more objectionable to Canada than any that had been pro- 
posed thus far. Mr. Newton said his association did not wish 
the present treaty ratified. 

“I feel that if this treaty is rejected, there will be no 
treaty,’ said Senator Borah. 

Senator Vandenberg inquired whether Mr. Newton pre- 
ferred such a result to the proposed treaty, and the latter re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

Senators Borah, Vandenberg, and Walsh, of Montana, ex- 
changed many verbal passages with Mr. Newton on the diver- 
sion question. These senators have asked questions regarded 
as showing that they favor ratification. Senator Wagner, of 
New York, and Senator Glenn, of Illinois, have asked questions, 
on the other hand, indicating opposition to ratification. 

Mr. Newton went into some detail as to the advantages 
that would accrue from the lakes-to-gulf waterway, as seen by 
the proponents of that project. 


Keiser, of Duluth 


Fred S. Keiser, traffic manager of the Duluth Board of 
Trade and traffic commissioner of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, appearing in support of the treaty, said he was astounded 
to find W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, “a reputable traffic man,” 
opposed to the project. Mr. Chandler knew better “but pos- 
sibly under the circumstances could do no better,” said Mr. 
Keiser. 

“Chandler knows the rail rates have gone beyond the sat- 
uration point,” continued he. “They are higher than will move 
traffic freely. Commerce needs cheaper transportation than 
the railroads afford. Chandler knows this. I have heard him 
say so in speeches.” 

Mr. Keiser also took exception to statements as to rates 
made by Alfred P. Thom on behalf of the railroads and con- 
clusions put forth on the basis of what Mr. Keiser character- 
ized as miscalculations. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr. Keiser was asked by 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, as to what effect the Panama Canal 
had had on the railroads. The witness replied that the rail- 
roads would not have been as adversely affected as they had 
been if there had been different administration of the fourth 
section by the Commission. 

“I know your attitude on the fourth section so I didn’t 
want to go too strong with it,” said Mr. Keiser to the inter- 
mountain senator. 

In his prepared statement, Mr. Keiser, in part, had the 
following to say: 


There are three or four outstanding reasons why the farmers, 
and the business men in general in the middle west, are in a marooned 
condition economically, and when I speak of this territory I have ref- 
— to those states which by location are tributary to the Great 

es, 

The first damaging blow which materially affected the commerce 
of that section was the completion of the Panama Canal. This project, 
originally contemplated as a safety measure, was completed at the 
expense of all the taxpayers and it has done as much as any other 
one single thing to damage business that had been transacted in the 
middle west. It brought the two coasts very much closer together 
from the cost of transportation standpoint, and forced the business 
of the middle west in order to meet the competition of eastern busi- 
hess to absorb the transportation charge between this territory and 
the east coast. * * * 

.,,AS examination of the business conditions of this marooned area 
indicates that under present conditions it is impossible for a western 
manufacturer or a western distributor to compete with the eastern 
manufacturer and the eastern distributor. 

__ An examination of the business situation at Duluth and the Twin 
Cities, with which I am very familiar, will indicate that manfuacturers 
ave gone out of business or have moved their plants to some more 
favored location; distributors have consolidated or gone out of busi- 
ness completely. These conditions are not attributable to the current 
depression—they happened long before this depression. 

Illustrating: F. H. Patrick & Company, of Duluth, manufacturers 
of international repute, makers of wool garments, owing three manu- 
facturing plants jin Duluth, have gone completely out of business. 
The same situation prevails at the Twin Cities, and something must 
be done unless we expect a complete concentration of manufacturing 
and distributing on the east and west coasts of the United States. 


Mania for Increased Rates 


The second contributing cause to the distress of this marooned 
area has been what might be honestly characterized as a mania for 
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increased freight rates as exhibited by the U. S. railroads. 

Illustrating: The first-class rate from New York to the Twin 
Cities and Duluth prior to 191 was $1.15. The first-class rate at the 
present time is $2.12. The first-class rate prior to 1918, rail and lake 
from New York to Duluth, was 62 cents. That rate today is $1.62. 
The first-class rate between Duluth and the Twin Cities (150 miles) 
prior to 1918 was 35 cents. That rate today is 81 cents. It is the same 
all over. There has been a steady increase in freight rates until the 
traffic of the country can no longer move freely under them. That 
this is a fact is evidenced by the almost universal attempts on the 
part of the people of this marooned area to find some other mode for 
their transportation. 

We call attention of the committee to the movement in favor of 
the Mississippi River project, the Missouri River project, the Upper 
Mississippi River project, the Illinois Canal project, and last, but in 
no wise least, the St. Lawrence waterway project. These projects are 
not being advocated as they are except for one reason—and that is 
to afford this marooned area a cheaper outlet for their products and 
the Congress of the United States will have to decide whether this 
group of states will continue to flourish or will die of dry rot, when 
they decide upon the water projects that are now in front of them. 
That conclusion is inevitable. 

Then, another thing we direct the committee’s attention to is the 
almost unprecedented growth of truck transportation. This resort to 
truck transportation is not because of antipathy to the railroads—it 
is because it furnishes a flexible, quick and far-reaching service that 
the trade is demanding and the railroads as yet have refused to give. 

Another reason for the distress of business in the middle west is 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the past dec- 
ade, has resorted almost universally to the use of mileage scales, dis- 
regarding competitive situations prevailing in the various sections. 

The fourth and very outstanding reason why this particular area 
is in a marooned condition is brought about by the fact that it is 
the farthest distance from the consuming section of any section of 
the United States. In other words, the product of the farms must 
be hauled a longer distance to the consuming areas than from any 
other portion of the United States. 

In fact, the producer of South America and South Africa is in 
many instances closer, in point of transportation cost to the great 
American markets of the Eastern seaboard than the producer of the 
marooned interior in our own country. 

The foregoing reasons give this committee a picture of the eco- 
nomic distress and the reasons therefor in this area, and I say with- 
out qualifications, after spending twenty-five years of my traffic life 
in immediate touch with this section, appearing for the last sixteen 
years in cases involving freight rates in this section and interterri- 
torially before the I. C. C., that unless something is done by the 
Congress of the United States to relieve the transportation burden 
of this section, that the business is going to dry-rot and the farmers 
cannot afford to farm. You can look for a great majority of the 
entire group to come down and live on the coast as a matter of self- 
preservation. 

So, in the last analysis, the St. Lawrence project is not a question 
of how much it will cost—it is a question of whether the large sec- 
tion of this United States is going to dry up and quit business. 


More Comment on Chandler 

It has been said, and the finger of scorn has been pointed, by 
the opponent to the St. Lawrence project, because the proponents 
have at various times indicated that there might be a saving of 8 to 
10 cents a bushel in the cost of carrying grain between Duluth and 
Liverpool, England. My good friend Chandler, in his evident at- 
tempts to be eminently fair, states that since the rate today between 
Duluth and Liverpool is 8 cents a bushel, how could there be a saving 
of 10 cents? Chandler would never have made that statement had he 
known that someone familiar with the situation was going to follow 
him on the stand. As far as I have been able to learn, the state- 
ments made with reference to the saving on grain were all made 
prior to 1929. Those statements were made when the grain rates 
were on a normal level and in my opinion, if the normal level of 
grain rates is considered—and I think we all hope to get back to 
normalcy—a saving of 8 cents per bushel, as has been estimated 
between Duluth and Liverpool, is a conservative estimate. 

I am passing around Exhibit ‘‘C’’ which shows the seven-year 
average rate applicable for the years 1924 to 1931, inclusive, on grain 
between Montreal and Liverpool, between New York and Liverpool, 
between Buffalo and Montreal via the St. Lawrence River; between 
Buffalo and New York via the Erie canal; between Buffalo and New 
York via rail for export, and between Duluth and Buffalo via water. 

From this exhibit, page 3, it will be seen that based on a seven- 
year average from 1924 to 1931, inclusive, the average cost to handle 
grain between Duluth and Liverpool, via water Buffalo to Montreal, 
and water to Liverpool, was 16.2 cents a bushel. It will be seen 
that the seven-year average on wheat from Duluth to Buffalo, Buf- 
falo via canal to New York, New York via water to Liverpool, is 
16.83 cents per bushel; and that the seven-year average on grain 
from Duluth to Buffalo, Buffalo to New York via rail, New York 
to Liverpool, water, is 19.62 cents a bushel; that the all-rail rate 
on a seven-year average from Duluth to Minneapolis to New York 
and water beyond, gave an average rate for this period of 28.97 
cents per bushel. 

From this it will be seen that using normal rates over a seven- 
year period, the cheapest rate from Duluth to Liverpool was 16.2 
cents per bushel. Mr. Chandler very modestly admitted that the 
1932 rate was 8 cents. From this, the committee can see that the 
8-cent reduction estimated by the proponents of the waterway is at 
least possible, because the rate which Mr. Chandler quoted is 8.2 
cents cheaper than the cheanest rate over a normal period of seven 
years as is shown by this exhibit. 

The distance from New York to Liverpool, England, is 5,296 
miles. The distance from New York to Liverpool is 3.707 miles. 
From this you can see that New Orleans is 1,689 miles farther away 
from Liverpool than is New York. Duluth, if the waterway is ef- 
fected, is a distance of 4,544 miles from Liverpool. In other words, 
with the completion of the St. Lawrence project, Duluth will be 
closer to Liverpool than New Orleans, by a distance of 853 miles. 
The New Orleans rate to Liverpool over the New York rate is 
normally about 3 cents for an extra distance of 1,689 miles, This 
rate from New Orleans also applies to Galveston, to Houston and to 
Port Arthur, Texas, and the combined distances over the distance to 
New York is in excess of 2,000 miles, and for this there is an addi- 
tional 3 cents usually in the rates on grain over the rates from New 
York to Liverpool. With these facts it can very readily be assumed 
that from Duluth and Chicago via the St. Lawrence for distance in 
excess of the New York distance of 836 and 744 miles, respectively, 
the rates would not exceed the spread of 3 cents which is the differ- 
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ence in the Gulf rate over New York. If this was the case, taking 
the normal wheat rates from New York as representative, the average 
rate as shown on the first page of the exhibit, from New York to 
Liverpool, is 6.67 cents per bushel. Adding 3 cents to this, which cer- 
tainly is a reasonable assumption, would give you a normal rate from 
Duluth and Chicago to Liverpool of 9.67 cents per bushel, which, in 
my opinion, is about the maximum rate that would be attempted by 
water carrier between the head of the lakes and Liverpool. 
such was the case it would effect a saving of approximately 6% 
cents a bushel, under the normal rates applying over a period of 
seven years. 

Assuming that the Department of Commerce is correct in their 
estimate of 96,000,000 bushels of American grain being available for 
handling by the St. Lawrence waterway, the saving on 96,000,000 
bushels at 6% cents would be in excess of $6,000,000 per annum. 

Referring to testimony given in opposition to the treaty 


by Nesbit Grammer, president of the Eastern Grain Elevator 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Keiser said that until Mr. 
Grammer’s testimony the other day “I had never heard it con- 
tended that a reduction in the rate beyond a primary market 
did not affect the price in the market and the price to the con- 
sumer.” Continuing, Mr. Keiser said: 


There is this much that is painfully patent—that if we enjoyed 
the benefits that will undoubtedly flow from the St. Lawrence water- 
way, that at this time 70% of our crop this year would not still be in 
the fields and in the country elevators and the farmers would not be 
feeding it in such large amounts. But with No. 2 dark northern wheat 
selling at Duluth market for 35 cents, as it has this fall, and with a 
farmer located in the Judith Basin in Montana paying 42 cents a 
hundred pounds, or in round figures 25.2 cents a bushel to get to that 
market, leaving a net price to him of less than 10 cents a bushel, it is 
perfectly clear that something must be done either in the way of re- 
duced transportation, subsidy or what-not—something must be done 
by this United States government if the farmers located in this ma- 
rooned area are to continue to till the soil. 

And not only this, we have before us right now proposals of the 
rail carriers on a re-hearing of Docket 17,000, Part 7—readjustment 
of grain rates as hereinbefore referred to—which contemplates ex- 
tremely heavy advances in the rates on grain from North Dakota, 
Montana, South Dakota and Minnesota into the primary markets. 
Advances are also proposed between the primary markets of Sioux 
City, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee. This 
is mentioned not in criticism but in a statement of fact as corrobo- 
rating my original statement to the effect that it is an absolue ne- 
cessity that some relief be accorded this marooned area in getting its 
products to market. 

It “burns me up” to read testimony of opponents of the St. Law- 
rence project, saying that the United States should donate to the 
people of this region in the form of dole or other subsidy in prefer- 
ence to the St. Lawrence project. The people in that section do not 
need subsidy—they do not need anything except a fair break and the 
benefit of what obviously the Almighty intended for them to have— 
namely, cheap water transportation. If the government will do as 
much in the way of the St. Lawrence projcet as has already been 
done along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts in aiding and assisting 
in building docks and maintaining harbor depths and what has al- 
ready been done by this government in giving subsidies in the shape 
of government land grants and other concessions to the railroads 
when they were in their ‘“‘swaddling clothes’’—then the people of 
this marooned area will take care of themselves without any subsidy 
or without any suggestion from some of our effete eastern neighbors. 


Selfish Motives 


Mr. Chandler, as representing the omnipotent city of New York 
based one of these principal reasons in opposing the St. Lawrence 
waterway on the fact that all of the people should not be taxed for 
the benefit of a few. Are we to infer from this that now that New 
York has been benefited by some fifty-eight million dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money in the improvement of its own harbor, it denies 
equal treatment to this large marooned area? 

Now I do not think there is a city in the United States that re- 
ceived as much individual benefit from the Panama Canal as did 
New York. The Panama Canal not only cut the transportation charge 
between the east and west coasts in two, but it absolutely made it 
impossible for the marooned area which I have hereinbefore talked 
about, to meet the east in the distribution of their products upon the 
west coast. The Panama Canal was built out of the taxpayers’ 
money—in addition, the City of New York has received over fifty- 
eight million dollars of the taxpayers’ money for the development of 
its harbor. In all fairness, can it possible by denied that the same 
treatment that has been accorded New York out of the public moneys 
of the United States, should be accorded to this marooned area in 
seeking an outlet by means of public moneys for their products 
through the St. Lawrence project? 

That Mr. Chandler was moved by selfish motives, is perfectly 
apparent when you consider that the Panama Canal has given New 
York industry a copyright on the west coast business. Mr. Chandler 
is very familiar with this. He has a natural advantage and he not 
only wants to keep that but he wants to prevent any neutralization 
of that natural advantage which is contemplated with the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Ten Eyck, representing Albany, has his heart set on an all- 
American route, and naturally so, because then Albany becomes a 
port of entry and, obviously, Mr. Ten Eyck’s position is influenced by 
selfish motives. 

Mr. Grammer, at Buffalo, who admits that he is president of a 
company in Buffalo which operates five grain elevators with a ca- 
pacity of twelve million bushels, and twnety-four steamships which 
fleet, according to his subsequent testimony, was built specifically to 
take care of the grain movement between Buffalo and Montreal. Ob- 
viously, Mr. Grammer is influenced by selfish motives. 


I consider Mr. Grammer one of the smartest grain men in the 
United States. Buffalo, on account of its location and on account of 
the transportation set-up, has become the most favored spot in the 
United States not only for handling export grain from United States 
points, but for the milling of grain from United States points and 
for the milling in bond of grain from Canadian points. I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of it, but all indications point to the fact 
that Mr. Grammer has waxed fat in his grain business at Buffalo 
and he is going to hang onto that situation if it is humanly possible 
to do it, and I do not know that you can blame him. But I submit 
that the fact that Mr. Grammer at Buffalo is doing well in the 
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grain business is poor logic for this Committee to use in order to 
keep bottled up this large group of people in this marooned are 
In conclusion, with reference to the grain matter, let me inform 
the committee, as one who is in close touch with the grain trade 
the west, and one who has been in close touch with the farm condj- 
tions of the west for the past fifteen years, that there is no Clags 
of people in the United States today that needs help worse t 
this same group of farmers, There is no group in the United Statg 
that individually and collectively is working as hard to pull itsej 
out of its predicament by its own boot straps. As a représentatiys 
of the middle west, I resent the implication that the St. Lawreng 
project is, in fact, a subsidy or a gratuity that the government is abot 
to hand out to the middle west. A cardinal principle that any peopl 
are entitled to is the full benefit of the cheapest kind of transport,. 
tion and in making our demand for completion of the St. Lawrencg 
project, we of the west are asking the government to do no mor 
than they have already done for Atlantic and Pacific coast cities jy 
fixing up their harbors and no more than they have already done 
in the way of land grants, concessions and loans to the railroads, 


Tonnage Estimates 


Again proceeding on the tonnage question. Most of the estimates 
of tonnage that have been made both by the proponents and opponents 
to the waterway have been made five or six and up to ten years back 
I have a few developments of more recent origin that to me ar 
very impressive. I have checked up and submit herewith the rates 
on certain commodities which ordinarily are known as package freight 
on the Great Lakes. I have taken a number of commodities and 
shown the average rate, 1927, 1928 and 1929, between the east coast 
and the west coast. These are normal package freight commodities 
which move at fifth class. The average going rate for the three years 
—1927, 1928 and 1929—for these fifth class commodities between the 
east and west coast was 50 cents. . Using this going rate at fifth 
class, of 50 cents as a basis, on the second page of this exhibit 
I have reconstructed a class rate scale using the same percentages 
in relation class to class, that the I. C. C. have used in Docket 
17,000, Part 2, the Western Class Rate Case. And with that formula 
and 50 cents as a basis I have constructed a class rate scale which 
is shown on page 2 of this exhibit. This is the class rate scale which 
the current rates of the coastwise steamers result in when reflected 
in a class rate scale. This scale applies for an average distance of 
6,253 miles with an approximate sailing time of 22 days. Based on 
an average mileage of 2,681 miles and approximate sailing time of 10 
days, in my opinion there could be established package freight scale 
between the Atlantic seaboard—Boston to Baltimore, inclusive, to 
Detroit, Duluth and Chicago, that would not exceed a scale ranging 
one dollar at first class. The present fail-water rates from New 
York to Duluth are $1.62 first class; from New York to Chicago, $1.37 
first class. On sheet 3 of the exhibit is shown a table of distances 
from which we arrive at the average distance. 


In the year 1930, the package freighters on the Great Lakes 
handled westbound from Lake Erie ports to the port of Chicago, 
167,573 tons of package freight. In the year 1931, the package freight- 
ers handled westbound from the lower lake ports to Duluth, 179,461 
tons. If you assume that this package freight averaged fifth class— 
it will average much higher than that, possibly fourth class—but as- 
suming that it averaged fifth class and it had moved not from But- 
falo by water but by water all the way, and assuming that a package 
freight scale of not in excess of one dollar at first class or 37% cents 
at fifth class was made effective, the savings on this westbound 
packet freight for the years shown which involved only one year’s 
business, would have been $1,061,856.40. 


Now it is not my contention that ail of this traffic came from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, but my knowledge 
of the merchandise situation in the northwest confirms my belief 
that 80 to 85 per cent of all manufactured articels which we use in 
Duluth and in the Twin Cities, could be purchased either at those five 
points directly or at manufacturing points within that area which 
would be easily accessible to port-to-port package freight service, and 
let me hasten to assure you from my knowledge of conditions, without 
qualification, that if such a basis of rates did exist all-water that the 
business interests of the northwest would certainly utilize them to 
the fullest extent. You need go no further than to examine to what 
extent freight for the Twen Cities, Duluth and the northwest has now 
come in by joint rail-and-water—the only reason being a saving as 
compared with all-rail. 


Somebody has said—‘“‘How long, O Lord! will this unceasing mad- 
ness continue?’ I would not attempt to prophesy how long the mad- 
ness is going to continue but I can, with accuracy, tell this commit- 
tee what this madness is doing to the railroad revenues. Any student 
of transportation knows that there is saturation point in the making 
of freight rates. By that, we mean that the commerce of the country 
will move freely on freight rates at a given level but when you g0 
beyond that level for freight rates you do one of two things—you 
either stifle business and preclude its moving out at all, or you run 
it to other modes of transportation. Now.this mad rush on the part 
of the railroads for increased freight rates on everything to and from 
every place, might have worked beautifully in 1916 in so far as running 
traffic to other agencies was concerned, because at that time, with 
the exception of the limited waterways of the country, they had a 
monopoly on transportation, and-even so far as the waterways were 
concerned, they had been highly successful in curtailing the move- 
ment via those routes. Anyone familiar with the activities of the 
eastern roads and the roads in central territory toward lake trans- 
portation, and the freight rates applying in connection with them, 
knows what Herculean efforts these railroads have made to keep traf- 
fic off the lakes. Anyone familiar with the Mississippi River Barge 
Line knows that every adjustment in connection with that line was 
a result of the Commission’s order. This is not said in criticism of 
the railroads. They have as much right to their idea on procedure 
as any outsider, but it is pointing out the fact that always, and nearly 
always as a unit, the rail lines have operated to effectively kill any 
competition either by water or any other agency, and have tried to 
perpetuate a monopoly in the transportation of this country. 

In conclusion, I do like to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the middle west, when there was talk of the Panama 
Canal—as far as I have been able to learn—offered no objection. Cer- 
tainly, there has been no complaint with reference to the taxes that 
were assessed for the building of that Canal, and nowhere have 
ever seen that the improvements which the United States govern- 
ment has made in the harbors along the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Coast have been charged in as a part of the cost incident to the 
construction of that Canal. It is without dispute that the Panama 
Canal today, especially in conjunction with the Commission’s inter- 
pretation and application of the fourth section question has done as 
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much damage to the business of the middle west as any other single 
thing that I can think of, and in turn benefited in like amounts busi- 
ness on east_and west coasts, 

Now as I see this matter, here is a marooned area, an area which 
was taxed to make transportation cost of their competitors on east 
and west coasts easier. Before this committee is an opportunity of 
alleviating the burden somewhat by the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Is it asking this committee too much—is it asking 
the Congress of the United States too much—indeed, is it asking 
our eastern brothers too much, that they share in this expense in 
order that the people in this marooned area may exist? 


Senator Borah put in the record a letter in favor of the 
project from Magnus Swenson, president of the Norwegian 
America Line Agency, Inc., operating vessels between New York 
and Oslo. 


OCEAN RATES AND CURRENCY 


In its brief, in Shipping Board docket No. 81, in re rates 
in Canadian currency, the Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co., 
a member of the Pacific Coast-Australasian Tariff Bureau, as- 


. gerts that the discrimination alleged by complaining shippers 


of lumber from the Pacific coast to Australia and New Zealand 
has not been caused by any act of the conference or any of its 
members but by the disparity in the value of the Canadian 
dollar as compared with the United States dollar, resulting 
from Canada and Great Britain going off the gold standard and 
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the Australian preferential tariff in favor of Canada and its 
shippers of lumber. It points out that since that tariff went 
into effect in July, 1931, none of the complaining Pacific coast 
shippers have shipped lumber in any quantity to Australia. 
That tariff, according to the brief, gives the Canadian shippers 
an advantage ranging from ten to twenty shillings a thousand 
feet. That disadvantage is added to the disadvantage arising 
out of the difference in values of the two dollars, Canadian and 
United States, ranging from 10 to 17 per cent. The brief said 
that rates for shipments from Canada had to be stated in 
Canadian dollars. 

The navigation company declares that it is apparent from 
the testimony taken in the board’s hearing that the charges 
made by the complainants are without foundation and that the 
conference agreement of the Pacific Coast-Australasian Tariff 
Bureau is not unjustly discriminatory or unfair or violative of 
the shipping act. 

A brief in behalf of the trans-Atlantic carriers said that 
the simple truth of the matter was that the situation which the 
board had been investigating was not the making of any carrier 
or group of carriers, or any shipper or group of shippers, nor 
was it local to any country or place. Therefore, the brief said, 
at the beginning, that the contentions which had been made 
against the carriers were absurd on their face. It said that 
the proceeding should be dismissed. 





The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous communications will be published and writers must identify themselves.) 





HIGHWAYS—PUBLIC VERSUS 
COMMERCE 


Editor The Traffic World: ; 

You carry an editorial in your issue of November 26 
headed “Highways—Public Versus Commerce.” You quote 
from an article written by Harold G. Hoffman the volume of 
special taxes against commercial vehicles as against private 
vehicles, from which it would appear that commercial vehicles 
comprise twelve per cent only of the total traffic and are pay- 
ing a tax burden of twenty-six per cent. 

It seems to me that, if the comparative payments are of 
any importance in solving the problem of the use of our high- 
ways by commercial vehicles, a more correct comparison should 
be determined. For example, the total miles traveled by all 
commercial vehicles is estimated to be about one hundred and 
fifty per cent greater than the total miles traveled by all pri- 
vate passenger cars. In addition to this, the weight of the 
commercial vehicles is estimated to be about five times greater 
than the weight of passenger cars. 

If the cost of building and maintaining our highways is to 
be allocated according to miles traveled and weight carried, 
the total tax against commercial vehicles should be approxi- 
mately six per cent greater than the total tax against passenger 
cars, on this basis. The total tax against the passenger cars 
should be reduced to $120,000,000.00, and the total tax against 
commercial vehicles should be increased to $1,170,000,000.00. 

A comprehensive and impartial survey of this entire prob- 
lem might be expected to produce a basis on which all interests 
would find a common ground. 


, H. A. Feltus. 
Minneapolis, Minn, November 29, 1932. 





Editor The Traffic World: 
I have read with considerable interest your editorial on 
page 1015 in the November 26 Traffic World, on the subject, 
Highways—Public Versus Commerce,” and, in the main, I 
agree with most of what you say, but in regard to the amount 
of tax each class of vehicle pays, I would call your attention to 
Something you or the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce have overlooked, and that is the amount of tax per mile 
use of the roads. 
: For instance, a private-owned car operator uses his car 
> average of 10,000 miles per year, while a bus or truck is on 
us ighways all the time or almost 24 hours per day and will 
e the highway at least 10,000 miles per month or 120,000 


we per year and twelve times as much as the private car 


You state they pay only 26 per cent as much as the private 
owners. I ask you in all fairness is that the correct propor- 
tion? it would seem to me that if the private owners pay one 
billion dollars tax, the commercial vehicles should pay 12 bil- 
lion dollars tax or twelve times as much as the private owners 
instead of only two hundred and ninety million. 

Yours for more equality in taxation. 

C. W. Harris, Traffic Manager, 

Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Ft. Worth, Tex., November 28, 1932. 





The statements attributed to us in the above communication were 
not made by us, but by the author of an article from which we were 
quoting—Editor The Traffic World. 


TRUCKS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Editor, The Traffic World: 

This refers to the letter which appeared in The Traffic 
World, November 19, written by George O. Bettis, a furloughed 
railroad employe, not resigned, now traffic manager of the Bar- 
bour Transportation Company of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
which letter contained suggestions for solving the unemployment 
problem and statements regarding taxation. 

Mr. Bettis’ statement that it takes six men with six trucks 
to handle a car of freight and that a railroad can haul 125 cars 
with six men is ridiculous and does not deserve serious considera- 
tion. If he really wants to take credit for all the men required 
to handle property by truck, he might well include the Oklahoma 
State Highway Commission with all its employes and all con- 
tractors and others engaged in construction and maintenance of 
highways. This, however, no truck operator would care to do, 
for it would be necessary to admit that the expense for all of 
this comes, not from the taxes paid by such operators but from 
the taxes paid by the general taxpayer. 

In 1931, the 700 bus and truck operators of Oklahoma boast 
of paying the grand sum of $900,000.00 in taxes. In that year, 
according to the report of the state auditor, the state spent 
$18,392,553.00 on highways, the taxes of bus and truck operators 
approximating 4.9 per cent. In addition, the state collected 
$6,918,864.00 for the county highway construction and main- 
tenance fund, which makes a total for state and county highway 
costs in 1931 of $25,311,417.00. The total receipts in 1931 from 
both motor fuel tax and motor vehicle license tax was $16,300,- 
344.00, all of which went for highway costs, except $10,150.00 for 
the general revenue fund, and $555,632.00 for special emergency 
relief. A nice little sum of better than nine millions of dollars 
was left for the general taxpayer. The bus and truck operators 
failed to pay, by $24,000,000.00, the highway bill in 1931, and 
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contributed an insignificant sum to the general governmental 
expense. 

Exclusive of the moneys collected by the state which are 
apportioned to the counties, the highway expense in 1931 was 
48 per cent of all state expenditures. We spent only 25 per cent 
on education, and only 5.6 per cent on charity, unless it be 
considered that it is charity to permit buses and trucks to 
operate over our highways at so little cost. 

These figures, in spite of their magnitude, do not include 
the amount spent on rural roads which are not a part of the 
state and county highway systems. With a national highway 
bill of around two billions of dollars, this strikes me as an excel- 
lent time to pause and consider what benefits the nation is 
receiving for such enormous expenditures, and whether some of 
this money could not better be spent for other purposes. Could 
we not stop our highway construction until a more prosperous 
time and greatly reduce our ad valorem tax rate? 

Each of the four large Oklahoma rail lines paid over a 
million dollars taxes in Oklahoma in 1931, more than all 700 
bus and truck operators. They also paid between three and four 
million dollars towards schools, and actually paid more highway 
taxes than the buses and trucks. 

Before all this business is given to the trucks, it would 
certainly pay us, as taxpayers, to look around for sources of 
revenue with which to carry on the general government, schools, 
etc., as at present, all motor fuel and motor license ‘taxes go 
directly to highway funds and can be spent for no other purpose. 
It would also be Well to remember that, although 700,000 rail 
employes have been dropped from the railroad payrolls in the 
last few years, which was necessarily done in order to pay 
interest and taxes, there are hundreds of thousands still work- 
ing, who, of course, need their jobs. It would also seem absurd 
to take business away from railroads, who have always paid their 
proper burden of taxation and give it to trucks, ‘who cannot 
compete with railroad rates without being subsidized by the 
government. 

Mr. Bettis asked what would happen to the truck company 
employes if such companies were forced to cease operations. 
The same thing would happen to them that would happen to 
railroad employes should the railroads cease to operate. They 
would probably find employment with the surviving transporta- 
tion agency. There would be this difference, however: 

If the railroads went out of business, we would have a dis- 
turbance that would make our depression seem like a picnic, and 
our transportation costs greatly increased, if not in actual direct 
charges, then in taxation. 

If the trucks went out of business, the rate structure would 
be quickly adjusted and stabilized, and the business man would 
once more know how to buy with a certainty of profit, secure 
in the knowledge that his competitor had received no unfair 
advantage. The railroads’ revenue would increase, receiverships 
cease, and the great purchasing power of the railroads would 
greatly hasten our economy recovery. This country would get 
the best and cheapest transportation of any country in the world. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 23, 1932. 

Frank Lesler, President, Railway Employes and 

Taxpayers’ Assn. of Oklahoma. 


CHICAGO TRUCK AGREEMENT 


Difficulties between truck operators in the Chicago district 
and two employe organizations representing drivers and helpers 
are said to have been settled as a result of an agreement reached 
at the end of last week. One of the issues brought to satisfac- 
tory termination was a movement to compel all trucks coming 
into the city from distant points to use truck terminals for 
the assembly and distribution of shipments within the city 
area. The agreement was signed by the Illinois Motor Truck 
Operators’ Association, which has a membership of 335; the 
Chicago Truck Drivers’ and Chauffeurs’ Union, and the local 
office of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers. Under it, according to Attorney Cornelius Lynde, 
in whose office the agreement was signed, the plan to compel all 
intercity operators to use the truck terminals will not be carried 
out. He said, however, that the tendency was for increased 
use of the terminals, pointing out that such use kept the larger 
highway units off of the city streets and generally meant lower 
operating costs for the transportation agency. 


OCTOBER AUTOMOTIVE EXIPORTS 


Halting the downward tendency since May, automotive 
products exported from the United States in October had a 
value of $5,355,793, an increase of $97,524, or 1.8 per cent over 
the previous month, according to the Commerce Department’s 
automotive division. 

This is the first time since 1928 that overseas shipments of 
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motor vehicles and associated parts for the month of October 
—— the valuation of the previous month, it was 
stated. 

The improved total for the month under review wag die 
entirely to a strengthened demand for heavy capacity trucks ang 
miscellaneous automotive products. Passenger car shipments 
declined by $583,792, whereas exports of trucks and miscg). 
laneous products were higher than in September by seven per 
cent, and 23 per cent, respectively. 

The Union of South Africa was the chief purchaser of 
passenger cars in the month, while Belgium retained the pogj. 
tion of leading market for American made trucks. It must be 
understood, however, that a certain percentage to Belgium are 
intended for reexport, according to the department. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC HIGHWAY SERVICE 


Under authority from the Montana state railroad commis. 
sion, the Northern Pacific, early in December, will inaugurate 
bus and truck highway service between Billings, Mont., and 
Bridger, Mont., a distance of 44 miles. Already the company 
operates such a service between Miles City and Billings, a dis. 
tance of 146 miles, along the main line. The Billings-Bridger 
service will be along a branch line. Operation of this service 
will enable the railroad to eliminate one train each way. The 
service will be on a station-to-station basis and will handle 
passengers, express, mail and less-than-car-lot freight. It will 
be operated by the Northern Pacific Transport Company, a sub. 
sidiary wholly owned by the railway company. 


NEW YORK INLAND FREIGHT STATION 


Reduction in operating expenses through the intensive use 
of the Union Inland Freight Station recently opened on the 
block bounded by Eighth and Ninth Avenues, Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Streets, New York, was recommended to the Mer. 
chants Truckmen’s Bureau of New York Tuesday night by 
William H. Connell, traffic manager of The Port of New York 
Authority. 

The depression and competition from over-the-road trucks 
were mentioned by him as a reason for difficulties that confront 
the trucking business. The importance of reduction in operat- 
ing expenses, therefore, was seen as a matter of importance. 

“One of your members hauling from the Battery to 45th 
Street, said Mr. Connell, “found that, prior to the opening of 
the terminal, it required a half day on pick-ups from various 
railroad piers. Since the Union Station has been opened, this 
concern finds that it can do the same amount of work with 
half the number of trucks—where four trucks were previously 
used only two are now required. 

“This concern also finds it possible to leave its warehouse 
at a much later hour and still make delivery of outbound ship- 
ments prior to closing time at the terminal. Before Oct. 3, 
this company used three trucks to make rush shipments to 
individual piers; the same work is now being done with one 
truck, deliveries being made to the Union Station. 

“Another concern using four trucks prior to Oct. 3 of 
this year now does the same amount of work with three trucks. 
The saving realized through release of the unneeded truck 
amounts to approximately $100 a week. 

“Some members of your bureau have found it possible to 
reduce operating expenses by using the terminal to such an 
extent as to justify the creation of lower trucking rates t0 
and from the Union Station as compared with the rate to 
individual piers. A community of interest exists between ship- 
pers, truckmen, and rail carriers in connection with the receipt 
and delivery of L. C. L. freight shipments. 

“The Port Authority created the Union Inland Freight Sta 
tion by cooperation of the railroads for the use of all three 
factors in the through transportation of this class of traffic. 
It is hoped that the truckmen will do their part by extending 
to their employers and to the railroads, as well as to the Port 
Authority, the fullest cooperation in our efforts to secure 4 
more intensive use of the terminal. Only by such cooperation 
can the maximum efficiency in trucking operations be secured. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


The united support and endorsement of business men for 
the adequate regulation of motor truck transportation by both 
national and state authorities was urged December 1 by C. B. 
Sudborough, general traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. “Once such a policy is adopted,” declared Mr. Sudbor- 
ough, “the country will be assured safer and less congested 
highways, and better and eventually lower cost transportation 
service.” He spoke at a luncheon meeting of the Northeast 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical . 


| nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions a practical traffic problems. We dé not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. — 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Fourth Section—Aggregate-of-Intermediates—Use of Minimum 
Rates as Factors for Determining 

South Dakota.—Question: The petroleum rate from A to B 
is 41c published as a commodity rate. C is an intermediate 
station to which the commodity rate from A is 30c. The pub- 
lished fifth class rate from C to B is 9c, no commodity rate being 
in effect. The tariff, however, which names the 9c fifth class 
rate is subject to a minimum scale of class rates for which 
the fifth class is 1lc, the question is -whether the aggregate- 
of-intermediate rates is 39c or 41c. 

The question arises in connection with the minimum rates 
and the 25 per cent increase under G. O. 28 of the Director 
General on June 25, 1918. It is my contention that the fourth 
section violation occurs in the published rate and not in the 
minimum. The same order provided a minimum charge of 50c 
on L. C. L. shipments and $15.00 per car on carloads, neither 
of which could be taken into consideration. 

Answer: In our opinion it is necessary to use the llc mini- 
mum rate as a factor in determining the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates. 

That the rates alone cannot in all cases determine whether 
the aggregate-of-intermediates rule is violated is shown in Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry., 38 I. C. C. 290. In 
that case the through rate was 35c, the combination rate 39c. 
The through minimum weight, however, was 40,000 lbs. and 
the minimum applicable to the combination factors was 30,000 
Ibs. The through charge on the shipment was, therefore, $140 
per minimum car as compared with a combination charge of 
$117 per minimum car. This was held to be in violation of the 
aggregate-of-intermediates rule. 

Also in Iola Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry., 45 
I. C. C. 165, the through rate was 12%4c, and the through mini- 
mum weight 30,000 lbs., and the through minimum carload 
charge $37.50, but the shipment, weighed 40,000 lbs., and at the 
through rate of 121%4c resulted in a through charge for the ship- 
ment of $50. The combination of intermediates was made up 
TRC, minimum 38,000 lbs. origin to junction point, plus 414c 
minimum 40,000 lbs. beyond, or a total rate of 12c, which applied 
to the weight of the shipment resulted in a total per shipment 
charge of $48. In the latter case the through minimum weight 
was less than the combination minimum; in the former case the 
through rate was less than the combination rate, yet in both 
cases the through charge per shipment was in excess of the 
aggregate of intermediate per-shipment charges, and in each 
case the rule was held violated. 

Following the above, it is our view that one must determine 
the through charge on the shipment and compare that with the 
aggregate of the per-shipment charges based on intermediate 
rates and minima in testing the through rate for viloations of 
the rule. Assuming in the instant case that there.is no varying 
carload minima to make a difference, our view is that the lic 
factor must be used as it is the rate upon which the charge 
from C to B must be computed in arriving at the charge per- 
Shipment from C to B. 

If the minimum rate is joined with a combination rule as 
found in many tariffs providing for its observance in the total 
combination rate and not as a single factor, so that the total 
rate applicable under the combination basis would be 39c, our 
view is that the aggregate-of-intermediates is still 41c, the 
minimum rate rule preventing the 9c factor from ever being the 
tate upon which the charge per shipment would be assessed 
from C to B. By operation of the combination rule the 9c rate 
is Made available for combination through rate purposes but 
not for local shipment purposes. The total combination rate is 
by this rule, therefore, made less than the full aggregate-of- 
intermediates and there is no violation of the rule where the 
Joint through rate exceeds a lower combination made by use 
of a combination rule but which does not exceed the full com- 
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bination of intermediate per-shipment local rates. See Caddo 
Central Oil & Refining Corporation vs. Director General et al., 
83 I. C. C. 734, in which it was so held. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 10, Consolidated 
Classification, in Conjunction With So-Called “Column” Rates 

Nebraska.—Question: Rule 10 of the Western Classification 
states that when a number of different articles for which car- 
load ratings are provided are shipped at one time in a carload 
it will be charged at the carload rate applicable to the highest 
classed or rated article. It further states that commodity rates 
cannot be employed. 

In Boyd’s 230 Series numerous articles are given lower 
column rates than are given the same articles in the Classifi- 
cation. However, these items are not listed as commodity rates 
but are shown as an exception to the Classification. Is it 
your opinion that such items may be mixed under Rule 10? 

Answer: It is true that under Rule 10 commodity rates may 
not be used in Western Classification territory. It depends, 
therefore, upon whether the “Column” rates in W. T. L. Tariff 
230, Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2202, are class rates or commodity 
rates. In many instances “column” rates are labeled in the 
tariff “Classes” and in other tariffs as “Commodity” rates. 
Item 25 of the original tariff, in this case, provided that the 
first class (Column 100) rates apply on articles rated 1st class 
in the Classification, and that “other class rates and commodity 
rates * * * are shown in the respective class or commodity 
columns.” On the title page of the tariff it is shown that the 
tariff contains both class and commodity rates, and all the 
commodity rates in this tariff were published on the column 
basis. 

Effective March 15, 1932, in Item 25-B, Supplement 24, how- 
ever, the application of these columns was changed to read 
that “other class rates are shown in the respective class column, 
opposite the applicable first class rate,” and the title page of 
the tariff was amended showing that it contained only class 
rates. 

On and after March 15, 1932, therefore, these column rates, 
in our opinion, are class rates, and subject to be used on mixed 
shipments under the provisions of Rule 10 of the Classification. 
Prior to the date these column rates that were not designated 
“classes” were commodity rates and not usable under Rule 10. 
For a full discussion of rates published on the column and per- 
centage plan, see our answer to “Ohio,” page 263, The Traffic 
World of August 6, 1932. 


Bills of Lading—Trucking Companies 


Ilinois—Question: If a trucking company operating inter- 
state executes a regular uniform bill of lading when accepting 
freight, does this obligate them to abide by all the terms and 
conditions of the uniform bill of lading, in view of the fact that 
trucking companies are not subject to the Act to Regulate 
Commerce? 

Answer: Any carrier may issue a bill of lading and no par- 
ticular form of words is essential to constitute a bill of lading. 
Any form is sufficient if it acknowledges the receipt of the goods 
to be carried, states the conditions under which the carrier is 
to transport them, the person to whom delivery is to be made, 
the place where delivery is to be made, and the rate of compen- 
sation for the carriage. 

The fact that the carrier is not subject to the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce does not preclude the carrier from adopting as 
its bill of lading the uniform bill of lading in use by the rail 
carriers. The fact that unless properly modified certain of the 
contract terms and conditions may not fit the traffic of the truck- 
ing company would not necessarily be a bar to its adoption and 
use by the trucking company. Its liability would be governed 
by such of the provisions as are applicable to its transportation 
practices. 

Freight Charges—Liability for 


New York.—Question: Your opinion is desired in the follow- 
ing described situation: 

During 1930 a number of carloads of sand were shipped 
between two Florida points in intrastate movement. We were 
the suppliers of the sand. However, all of the ladings were 
executed in the name of the actual shipper, who was a con- 
tractor, and who purchased the sand from us on basis of f. o. b. 
cars point of origin. 

The sand was tendered for delivery at destination and was 
refused. In the meantime, the contractor, in whose name this 
sand was shipped, was declared a bankrupt and our clerk at 
the shipping point finally furnished railroads with dispostiion 
advice and the sand was unloaded along the railroad right of 
way. 

We are now confronted with freight bills covering all of 
the cars, the railroads claiming that since we were the sup- 
pliers of the sand, even though our name did not appear in the 
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bills of lading, we were legally responsible for the freight 
charges. 

We know of no Commission rule nor court decision that 
maintains the carriers’ position. We contend that we were not 
shippers of this sand—we were only the suppliers—and since 
our name does not appear as either the consignor or consignee 
we are not legally liable for any of the charges. 

If you know of any decisions of the Commission or Supreme 
Court rules on a question of this kind we will be glad to have 
same. 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the courts which is 
specifically in point, although the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in L. & N. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal 
Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. 441, covers facts somewhat similar. 

Under the facts in the above referred to case the party 
sued for freight charges, i. e., the Central Iron & Coal Co., was 
not shown as the shipper or consignee, but the bill of lading 
did acknowledge receipt from it of the coke which was shipped 
under the bills of lading issued by the carrier. In the instant 
case it appears that the bill of lading did not even acknowledge 
receipt of the sand from your company. 

The Supreme Court in its decision in the Central Iron & 
Coal Company case held that the trial court was justified in 
finding that the Central Iron & Coal Company did not assume 
the primary obligation to pay the freight charges. It said that 
it was urged that if the Central Company was not under a 
primary obligation to pay the freight charges it was secondarily 
liable, because collection from the notify party of the balance 
due had become impossible before the undercharge was dis- 
covered. The Supreme Court said the trial judge was not com- 
pelled so to find; that there was evidence that such collection 
had not become impossible; that confessedly no effort was made 
to collect from it, nor was any effort made to collect from the 
party for whose account the shipment was made; that moreover, 
if a secondary obligation of the Central Company was to be 
implied from the fact of its causing the coke to be received 
for transportation, the promise was not necessarily one to pay 
at any time any freight charges which the carrier might find 
it impossible to collect from the consignee or his assigns; that 
the court might have concluded that it guaranteed merely that 
the consignee or his assign would accept the shipment; that 
under the rule of the Fink case, if a shipment is accepted, the 
consignee becomes liable, as a matter of law, for the full amount 
of the freight charges, whether they are demanded at the time 
of delivery, or not until later; that his liability satisfies the 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Whether, in the instant case, the fact that the shipment 
was not accepted by the consignee would fasten liability on 
your company as the party who caused the sand to be received 
for transportation has not, to our knowledge, been the subject 
of decisions by the courts. 


Tariff Transportation 


Wisconsin.—Question: This problem relates to the matter 
of loading cost attendant on cars at lake ports on property 
reaching there via chartered vessels and held in stores before 
reshipment. 

When the property reached storage port the tariff of the 
rail carrier did not permit absorption of the loading cost, but 
prior to the subsequent reshipment and reloading of the cars 
the tariff was amended to authorize the absorption of the load- 
ing cost. 

The rate governing Milwaukee is not on file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the subsequent reshipment 
at the lake port is accomplished upon ex lake rate on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The tariff governing the 
interchange and absorption of loading cost involves C. & N. W. 
I. C. C. 10125, item 50 therein as amended. The issue is 
whether the date of initial origin or the date car is reloaded 
at lake port for subsequent reshipment via rail control 
in the determination of the tariff authorizing the absorption 
of the loading cost at the lake port. 

Answer: With respect to this question see the decision of 
the Commission in Import Traffic Stored at Ports, I. & S. Docket 
No. 3717, 185 I. C. C. 148. In this case the Commission found 
justified the carriers’ proposal to provide in a tariff rule that 
the applicable import rail rates on import traffic stored for a 
limited period at south Atlantic and Gulf ports would be the 
rates in effect on dates of shipment from ports of entry. 

In this case the Commission said: 


Protestant, International Paper Company, introduced no evidence, 
but on brief it contends that storage of imported freight at ports 
is analogous to storage in transit; that the respondents seek to 
break the continuity of the through movement; and that if this con- 
tinuity is destroyed the import character of the shipment is de- 
stroyed. The storage at south Atlantic:and Gulf ports of the imported 
freight involved in this proceeding takes place prior to the time the 
tonnage is offered to rail carriers for transportation. In some in- 
stances the tonnage is stored in warehouses operated by carriers, 
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but such storage does not obligate the importers to ship by 
and no such shipment may ever be made. During the storage pe 
the liability of the carrier is that of a warehouseman and not 
of a common carrier. In the Capitol Warehouse Co. vs. Directy 
General, 96 I. C. C. 293, 296, it was found that storage of inboung 
shipments at Gulf ports, which took place prior to rail transport. 
tion, was not a storage in transit under rail rates and not comparab, 
with such storage at inland points. The suspended rule does po 
destroy the import character of the traffic, as contended by pp. 
testant. On the contrary, both the existing and suspended rule pp. 
vide that import rates will apply to rail shipments of import trafi, 
which have been stored at ports for a period not exceeding 12 month 
from dates of entry. 

In our opinion the principle of the above case is applicable 
to the facts in the instant case. 


(Continued on page 1104) 


AIR EXPRESS RATES 


Taking cognizance, not only of increased volume of air. 
express traffic, but of a constantly ascending scale of weight 
averages of shipments by air, the Railway Express Agency, Ine, 
has announced a nation-wide reduction in tariff rates, effective 
December 1, applying on business over its air-express service, 
which embraces 11,266 miles of operation over major air-routes 
of the United States. 

The rate revision, ranging from 15 to 30 per cent, is the 
fourth to be made by the railway express system since begip. 
ning its air-express service six years ago. 

Air-express traffic moving between nearly one hundred im. 
portant cities of the country is affected by the new schedule, 
which discards fractional weights of three ounces or less and 
treats fractional weights of 4 to 12 ounces, inclusive, as one. 
half pound and fractional weights over 12 ounces as a full 
pound. The revised rates effect substantial reductions, espe. 
cially on shipments weighing from 5 pounds up. 

The revision results, on the New York-Chicago run, for 
example, is a reduction of 96 cents on ten pounds from the old 
air-express rate of $4.40 to $3.44; a reduction of $1.86 on fifteen 
pounds, from $6.60 to $4.74; a reduction of $2.76 on twenty 
pounds, from $8.80 to $6.04: a reduction of $3.50 on twenty- 
five pounds, from $11.00 to $7.50; a reduction of $7.00 on fifty 
pounds, from $22.00 to $15.00 and a reduction of $14.00 on one 
hundred pounds, from $44.00 to $30.00. 

Reductions on the coast-to-coast movement are even more 
marked and are expected to develop a substantial increase in 
—— of motor parts, style goods and other express 
traffic. 

Not only traffic by direct air-express route, but that inter. 
changed as between the air-express route and the railway-ex- 
press route, reaching 23,000 rail points on the railway express 
agency system will be benefitted by the new tariff. Thus, 
shippers in cities and towns not on the direct-air-express routes 
will be enabled to route through to all air-ports of the air 
press system, under the reduced tariff rates, and vice-versa. 

Radio advice from plane to airport, as the craft nears its 
destination, indicating consignee, address, and weight of every 
shipment aboard facilitates delivery by reducing clerical and 
mechanical operations at many receiving stations following the 
landing. 

Shipments arriving after the close of business hours for 
individual consignees in private dwellings, hotels, clubs, the 
aters and other places available for immediate delivery are 
despatched by special delivery immediately following arrival at 
the city air-express terminal, unless consignee, on being queried 
by telephone, specifies otherwise. 


AIR EXPRESS CORPORATION 


A daily air express service between New York and Los 
Angeles on less than an 18-hour schedule will be placed in effect 
Dec. 12, according to an announcement by the newly formed 
Air Express Corporation. The planes will carry exclusively 
freight or express, making only one stop on the transcontinental 
journey. That will be at Wichita, Kans., where pilots will be 
changed. No way freight will be. handled. The express will 
be carried in sealed compartments having a capacity of 1,00 
pounds. Departures from New York will be at 6:30 p. m. each 
evening, with arrival at the Burbank Airport at 8:45 the fol- 
lowing morning. On the eastbound trip, planes will leave the 
west coast at 12:45 p. m. and reach the eastern terminus at 
8:45 the following morning, it is stated. 


SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 


Scheduled air lines operating in continental United States 
carried 38,548 passengers in October, 1932, according to reports 
from the 31 companies operating, according to Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Miles flown by these scheduled air lines during the month 
were 3,838,717, express carried totaled 99,291 pounds and pas- 
senger miles flown were 11,191,550. A passenger mile is the 
equivalent of one passenger flown one mile. 
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STUDEBAKER 
introduces a brand new 
14410 2/2 ton tuuck 


HIGH POWERED Low PRICED 


FOR HARD WORK FOR EASY PURCHASE 


Again Studebaker leads with the best powered, lowest priced, heavy duty chassis 
in its field. FEATURING: 75 truck horsepower Sirmcsnen user rch cortorsor @ Electro-Plated 


displacement — down draft carburetor 


Pistons ¢ 4-Speed Transmission ¢ Husky full floating 


rear axle ¢ Sturdy 7-inch Frame—full channel depth 


cross members * Power brakes ¢ Helper springs 
¢ Capacity 9,000 to 10,500 Vehicle Gross Weight. ¢ 


130 INCH WHEELBASE 


141” Wheelbase, $815 
165” Wheelbase, $865 
Chassis at the factory 
Bumpers, Spare Tire 
Extra 
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Comparisons with the previous two months of 1932 and 
with October, 1931, are shown in the following: 

August September October October 

1932 1932 1932 1931 


Number of reporting 


COMPARICS 6..ccccere 32 32 31 40 
Number of operating 

COMPANION ...0.cc000 32 32 31 40 
Passengers carried ... 57,995 52,829 38,548 50,141 
Express carried 

errr re 111,279 114,193 99,291 70,526 
EOS DOW scsccccvce 4,283,071 4,066,889 3,838,717 4,314,891 
Passenger miles 

rs 15,936,363 14,585,965 11,191,550 11,119,119 





A. R. D. A. MEETING 


Adaptation to a changing world of railroad policies with 
respect to industrial development, agricultural expansion, mar- 
keting and more general aspects were covered by speakers at 
the semi-annual meeting of the American Railway Development 
Association, in Chicago, December 1 and 2. General meetings 
were held the morning of each of the days, followed by indi- 
vidual sessions of the industrial and agricultural sections in 
the afternoon. Subjects covered included waterways, highway 
transportation, taxes, and others, in addition to those of more 
technical interest to the members of the association. 

At a luncheon December 1, W. H. Bremner, receiver of the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad, discussed the tax situation. 
He deplored the “apathy” of the American people in the face 
of mounting governmental costs and the “socialization” of in- 
dustry and business. 

He was preceded at the morning general session of the 
meeting by Henry A. Palmer, editor and manager of The Traffic 
World, whose subject was the “General Transportation Situ- 
ation.” 

“Competitive Contrasts—Water and Rail,’ were discussed 
by Bruce Dwinell, general attorney, Rock Island. 

Among the other speakers and their subjects were the 
following: E. H. McReynolds, director of publicity and adver- 
tising, Missouri Pacific, “Development Publicity”; E. S. Center, 
Jr., general agricultural agent, Atlanta and West Point,’ Asso- 
ciation of Railway Employes, State of Georgia, Accomplish- 
ments, Aims and Purposes”; R. A. Smith, supervisor of Agri- 
culture, Union Pacific, “Railroad vs. Truck Movement of Live 
Stock to Terminal Markets.” 

The annual meeting of the association will be held in 
Kansas City, in line with action taken by the meeting. 


RAIL INCOME STATISTICS j 


Class I steam railroads had an aggregate deficit in net in- 
come of $167,851,206 in the nine months ended with September 
as compared with a net income of $85,590,593 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, according to the Commission’s monthly 
statement of selected income and balance-sheet items prepared 
from carrier reports by its Bureau of Statistics. The income 
items shown in the statement for the nine months, both years, 
follow: 


1931 
1. Net railway operating income.......... $203,835,007 $410,858, 271 
NR ee errr er er 147,530,136 189,497,578 
3. co rt Pe ere eee 351,365,143 600,355,849 
4. TeGt TOP FORGE TOAGS. 2 occ ccccccccccess 99,169,612 99,486,627 
eee eee 400,911,698 396,775,735 
Be. “SPRUE DUNO nin i 0:56:64 60:50 86-6808) 19,135,039 18,502,894 
7. ey ae eee eee 519,216,349 514,765,256 - 
er rr errr ere *167,851,206 85,590,593 
9. Divident declarations (from income and 
surplus): 
9-01. On common stock.......... 54,540,655 212,795,886 
‘mee 9-02. On preferred stock......... 13,292,910 41,621,138 
eficit. 


In September the net income was $6,384,811 as compared 
with $16,819,318 in September, 1931. 

The statement shows total current assets of $1,042,565,228 
at the end of September as compared with $1,288,133,452 at the 
end of September, 1931, and total current liabilities of $1,021,- 
373,200 as compared with $1,048,658,814 at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1931. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

Class I railroads on Nov. 1 had 268,170 freight cars in need 
of repair or 12.7 per cent of the number on line, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 6,017 cars above the number in need 
of repair on Oct. 1, at which time there were 262,153 or 12.4 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on Nov. 1 
totaled 193,295 or 9.2 per cent, an increase of 5,192 cars com- 
pared with the number on Oct. 1, while freight cars in need 
of light repairs totaled 74,875 or 3.5 per cent, an increase of 825 
compared with Oct. 1. 

Class I railroads on Nov. 1 had 9,190 locomotives in need of 
classified repairs or 17.8 per cent of the number on line. This 
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was an increase of 315 compared with the number in need 
such repairs on Oct. 1, at which time there were 8,875 locomp. 
tives in need of repair or 17.1 per cent. 

Class I railroads on Nov. 1 had 9,008 serviceable locomotive 
in storage compared with 10,174 on Oct. 1. 


CLAIM PREVENTION 


The same high standards in claim prevention work that are 
followed in safety matters were urged by John F. Gaughran, 
assistant traffic manager, Packard Motor Car Company, at ; 
safety and claim prevention meeting, attended by about a thoy. 
sand employes of the Detroit, Toledo, and Ironton, at Detroit, 
November 21. The safety with which passengers are traps. 
ported over rails was declared to represent the most Nearly 
perfect job in the world. If the same thorough planning wer 
applied to the transportation of freight, he held, it would mea 
a great saving to society. 

“If you take an overnight journey on a railway train, yoy 
are safer, for the duration of the trip,’ he said, “than, for ap 
equal time, you would be at home. Now, is that because traye| 
by rail is inherently safe? Quite the reverse. You travel jp 
dangerous weather, through dangerous country, propelled by 
dangerous forces, surrounded by additional dangers arising out 
of the very business of railroading itself. Why are you safe? 
Because, the exceptional risk being recognized, human planning 
and unflagging human vigilance have made and keep you go.” 

Much of the care that had been taken to make passenger 
travel safe also was effective in giving safe transit to freight, 
he pointed out. Loss and damage to freight, he argued, was 
almost exclusively a problem having to do with the body of 
the freight car itself, what went into it, how it was packed, 
and how the individual car was handled when out of trains, 

“The constant factor which, regardless of the character of 
your package, will always protect goods and prevent claims,” 
he said, “is careful handling. Don’t you think we are entering 
on a period when the valuable man will be the careful man, 
rather than the fast man?” The sense of injury lingered long 
after the claim had been settled, he said. 








































































AUTOMOBILE DERAILS FREIGHT TRAIN 


An automobile, driven at a high rate of speed, with its 
engine exhaust open, crashed into the side of a Seaboard Air 
Line freight train at a highway crossing at Hopewell, Fla., Sep- 
tember 21, partly derailing the freight train and causing the 
death of one occupant of the automobile and the injury of three 
railroad employes. That is the substance of a report on the 
matter made by W. P. Borland, director of the Commission's 
bureau of safety, to the Commission. 

Borland said the accident was caused by the automobile 
being driven into the side of the freight train, for which the 
driver of the motor car was responsible. The crash occurred 
early in the afternoon, on a clear day and on a road affording 
a clear view of the crossing for half a mile. The crossing was 
protected by a crossing sign more than 200 feet from it and the 
sounding of a whistle by the engine driver. 

Reason for the driver’s failure to hear the whistle signals, 
suggested by Borland, was that perhaps he could not hear the 
whistle on account of the noise from the open exhaust of the 
car. Borland also suggested fhat the accident was due to the 
failure of the car driver to make certain, after he passed 4 
truck going in the opposite direction, that the crossing was 
clear. The car driver was injured, but his companion was killed. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first ten months 
of 1932 placed in service 2,799 new freight cars, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
In the same period last year, 11,891 new freight cars were 
placed in service. The railroads on Nov. 1 this year had 2,465 
new freight cars on order compared with 4,610 on the same 
day last year. 

The railroads also placed in service for the first ten months 
this year 37 new locomotives compared with 114 in the same 
period in 1931. New locomotives on order on Nov. 1 this year 
totaled three compared with nineteen on the same day last 
year. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


In the nine months ended with September, Class I railroads, 
exclusive of switching and terminal lines, consumed in road 
train and yard switching services 48,587,681 net tons of coal and 
1,287,865,054 gallons of fuel oil at a total cost of $121,569,788 
according to the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. For 
the corresponding period of 1931, the fuel consumption totaled 
61,779,574 net tons of coal and 1,498,008,671 gallons of fuel oil 
and the cost amounted to $164,931,085. 
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: To carefully select routes that are dependable, 
i and a real satisfaction to know your Freight is 
: speeding onward to its destination and will 


arrive “On Time. Feel free at all time to 
; consult any of our Traffic Experts regarding 


! routes, schedules, etc. They are at your service! 


NORTH — EAST — SOUTH — WEST 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 
VIA 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


































































Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





L. W. Witte, president-elect of the Traffic Club of Tulsa, 
Okla., was born at Yoakum, Texas, August 13, 1890. He was 
educated in the public schools, Texas Teachers’ Summer Normal 
School, Business College, La Salle 
Extension University of Chicago 
(two courses), and the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute (modern business 
course). He began his traffic career 
in 1909 as clerk in the local freight 
and ticket office, M.-K.-T. Railroad, 
Whitewright, Texas. He filled vari- 
ous positions with that line in 
Texas and Oklahoma until Septem- 
ber 1, 1917, when he took a position 
in the traffic department of Cosden 
and Company, now the Mid-Contin- 
ent Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa, 
Okla., under H. W. Roe, traffic man- 
ager. He served in the U. S. Signal 
Corps in the World War. He was 
appointed assistant traffic manager, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, December 1, 1923. He was ad- 
mitted to practice before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 
September, 1929, and is a charter 
member of Association of Practitioners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He served as a director of the Traffic 
Club in Tulsa in 1930 and 1931 and as vice-president and chair- 
man of the board in 1932. 








The principal speaker at the annual banquet of the Grand 
Rapids Transportation Club to be held at the Pantlind Hotel 
December 15 will be F, D. Fitzgerald, Michigan secretary of 
state. Clay H. Hollister, president of the Old Kent Bank, 
Grand Rapids, will be toastmaster. Music and other entertain- 
ment are on the program. 





A good attendance at the monthly meeting of the Richmond 
Traffic Club at the John Marshal Hotel November 28 was re- 
ported. John B. Mordecai, traffic manager, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac Railroad, spoke on “Our Transporta- 
tion Problem,” with the emphasis on “our.” The date for the 
annual meeting of the club was set as January 20, at which 
time C. B. Sudborough, general traffic manager, Pennsylvania, 
will make the principal address. 





Its annual business meeting, election of officers, and a buf- 
fet luncheon will be held by the Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville at the Brown Hotel December 14. Two tickets have been 
presented. They are headed by R. W. Rutledge, division freight 
agent, Pennsylvania, and J. R. Holcomb, general agent, Nickel 
Plate, candidates for president. 





The Transportation Club of San Francisco will observe the 
holidays with a Christmas “Jinks,’’ December 17; a Christmas 
“Luncheon,’ December 19, and a New Year’s “Party,” Decem- 
ber 31. 





The Traffic Club of the Bronx Board of Trade, New York, 
was recently organized with the following officers: President, 
Max Seiferth, traffic manager, Herz Straw Company; vice-pres- 
ident, Roland G. Gebbert, city freight agent, New York Central; 
treasurer, Joseph Chevlowe, traffic manager, National Urn Bag 
Company; secretary, William E. Mathews, executive secretary, 
Bronx Board of Trade; board, Richard C. Bennett, soliciting 
freight agent, Central of New Jersey; Wagner Melius, vice- 
president, Kingsbridge Auto Storage and Warehouse Company, 
and Philip Proetto, traffic manager, Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 





Captain Angelo Marino, war ace of the Italian air force, 
will be the speaker at the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Traffic Club of New England at the Copley-Plaza Hotel Decem- 
ber 8. There will be a program of entertainment and officers 
will be elected. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron will combine its monthly 
meeting with a Christmas party to be held December 19. There 
will be a speaker and entertainment. 





At a business meeting held November 28 the New Orleans 
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Traffic Club voted a reduction in membership dues from te 
dollars to five dollars. 





The annual “Installation Dinner Dance” of the Traffic (iy, 
of Dallas will be given at the Adolphus Hotel December 3. 





At a meeting at the Rochester Chamber of Commer 
December 12 the Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber y 
Commerce will have as speaker Maurice C. Burritt, membe 
of the New York Public Service Commission, whose subjeq 
will be “Transportation—Wanted, a Program.” Dinner wil] _ 
served. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold its bi-monthly meg. 
ing and dinner at the Hotel Cleveland December 12. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita will hold a meeting at th 
Innes Tea Room the evening of December 8, to which th 
ladies are invited. Results of the club election will be a 
nounced. The candidates for president are C. W. McKean, traf. 
fic manager, Southwest Cracker Company; Arch Real, Wichit 
Freight Auditing Bureau, and R. A. Young, purchasing agent, 
Kansas Gas and Electric Company. 





E. H. McReynolds, assistant to the president, Missouw; 
Pacific, was the speaker at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
St. Louis at the Hotel Jefferson November 28. His subject 
was “The Truth About the Transportation Situation.” He par 
ticularly dealt with the rail-highway situation, asserting that 
shippers, in many instances, were suffering more as a result 
of the absence of regulation of highway transportation than 
were the railroads. 





“The Industrial Traffic Manager—Does He Measure Up to 
His Job?” was the subject at a meeting of the Junior Traffic 
Club of Chicago at the Palmer House December 1. “Bob” 
Heinekamp, C. & N. W., and “Jim” Paulan, Acme Steel Con. 
pany, were the scheduled speakers. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held a joint meeting 
with the Lions Club at the Hotel Lowry November 29. Gerhard 
J. Bundlie, former mayor of St. Paul, was the speaker, and 
musical entertainment was provided. 





Potential markets in Cuba and Central and South America 
were discussed by Joseph Lallande, general freight agent, 
Southern Pacific, at New Orleans, before a meeting of the Traf: 
fic and Transportation Club of Birmingham at the Jefferson 
Hotel. The foreign Trade Club met with the Traffic and Trans 
portation Club. At a luncheon set for December 6, William H. 
Bremner, president of the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad, 
will speak on “Our Constitution.” 





The annual dinner of the Cincinnati Traffic Club has been 
set for February 8 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. The com 
mittee in charge is composed of Paul J. Naugle, F. E. Luebbe, 
R. C. Barnard, O. R. Davies, Theo. Davis, R. B. Phillips, H. T. 
Ratliff, and George W. Wood. 





At a monthly meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
Traffic Managers’ Institute of New York in the rooms of the 
Merchants’ Association November 25, William J. Mathey, get- 
eral freight agent, Seatrain Lines, Inc., and J. M. Fitzgerald, 
vice chairman, Committee on Public Relations, Eastern Rail- 
roads, were the speakers. The third annual dinner dance of the 
association will be held at the Park Central Hotel December 3. 





The weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will 
not be held December 5 because of the annual dinner at the 
Hotel Jefferson the evening of the following day, December 6. 
A “Kiddies’ Christmas Party” will be given December 19. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager or in traffic department; 
five years’ industrial and four years’ railroad experience. Experi- 
enced, registered practitioner; thirty-two years old, single, soba 
college graduate. Address N. E. L. 370, care Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 

















WANTED—Traffic manager chamber of commerce, midwestern 
city, 15,000. State salary expected, whether capable of assuming 
duties of both secretary and traffic, if such arrangement should ‘| 
made; must be thoroughly experienced in handling rates and il 
traffic matters. Address T. T. O. 372, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
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=| THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY 
D to 
: AND 
‘om: 
.| PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
“ 
HE massive old four poster beds that Railway service changed the order of things. 
id reached to lofty ceilings; the intricate | For years the Norfolk and Western has been 
nt, “secretaries” that held the confidential docu- studying the problems of factories that are 
. ments of an infant nation, and the spacious making beautiful and substantial modern fur- 
. old sideboards lined with cut glass and silver, _niture. Its engineers have developed an en- 
H, were all works of art;creations of mastercrafts- _tirely new system of furniture transportation, 






man. Though every piece had to be fashioned 
by hand, it was so carefully done that much of 
it has been handed down through the centu- 
ries —the cherished inheritance of posterity. 

The perplexing problem facing the cabinet 
maker of that day was not the making of fur- 
niture; it was transportation. He had to wrap 
each piece of furniture separately in blankets 
or heavy cloth. Even then, more often than 
not, his beautiful handiwork was ruined in 
transit if it had to be shipped any great dis- 
tance. The manufacturing of furniture, was 
therefore a purely local and more or less un- 
profitable industry. 


with the result that N. & W. service (or Pre- 
cision Transportation with its thousands of 
especially designed furniture cars) is unex- 
celled anywhere in the world. 

With the aid of Precision Transportation 
that part of Norfolk and Western territory 
including the cities of Roanoke, Va., Galax, 
Bassett, Martinsville, Marion, Pulaski, Lynch- 
burg, Waynesboro, Rocky Mount, Bristol, 
Va.-Tenn.; Winston-Salem, N. C., Walker- 
town; Hagerstown, Md.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Columbus, Portsmouth and Williamsburg, has 
developed into the second greatest furniture 
producing region in the United States. 


Your nearest Norfolk and Western representative will be glad to tell you how 
Precision Transportation and the furniture industry have grown up together. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN 
RAILWAY 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Note this, please 


“North Western” is the im- 
portant link in the delivery 
chain for thousands of 
shippers. 





































It comprises some 10,000 
miles of perfectly equipped 
railway in Illinois,Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, 
North Dakotaand Wyoming. 

































Its freight personnel is effi- 
cient; its equipment up-to- 
date; its facilities modern. 


@ © @ @ all of which makes 
possible a fast, de- 
pendable, on-time 
shipping service— 
ideally suited to the 
exacting require- 
ments of present- 

day business. 


For full information ask any 
C.&N.W.Ry. representative. 


Ship and Travel via 


CHICAGO & 1776 


NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 






















Personal Notes 


William R. Schroeder has been appointed general aga 
—* Tennessee and Northern, with headquarters at Lo; 
ville. 

Harry K. Cuthbertson, of the Indiana Public Service (q| 
mission, has resigned. His term would not have expired uj 
May 1, 1935. Resignation was attributed to political differen 
with Paul V. McNutt, elected governor of Indiana at the ly 
election. 

William M. Corbett, president of the Kansas City Termin, 
Railway Company and former superintendent of the Chicago ay 
Alton, died in Kansas City Nov. 27. 

R. E. Smith, formerly vice president and freight traffic ma 
ager of the National Carloading Corporation, has resigned , 
become vice president of the Storch Trucking Company, In. 
and the Royal Freight Lines, Inc., with offices in New Yor 

F. X. Bell has been appointed general agent, freight depar, 
—_ Wabash, in San Francisco, succeeding W. N. Price, wy 
died. 


Arthur J. Coburn, Jr., general freight agent of Penick ani 
Ford, has been nominated to head the traffic and transportation 
bureau of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, Jj 
Schaffenburg, traffic manager of the Myles Salt Company, ha 
been nominated for reelection to the office of vice chairman, 


W. P. Levis, vice president and general manager of the 
Clyde Mallory Lines, announces the following appointments: 
DeMaret Smith, commercial agent at Waco, Texas, succeeding 
Press Nichols, transferred; Don Lyons, traveling freight and 
passenger agent at Fort Worth, Texas, succeeding Mr. Smith, 

Ralph J. Chandler has been advanced to the presidency 
of the Los Angeles Steamship Company, succeeding M. H. Sher. 
man, who died. Mr. Chandler has been vice president and 
general manager of the company for many years. Since the 
merger of the Lassco Line with the Matson Navigation Com. 
pany several years ago, he has also managed the southern Cali. 
fornia district. 

A. J. Morris has been appointed representative in New 


ACCURATE WALL MAP OF U. S. A. 


Specially priced for TRAFFIC WORLD subscribers at $2.00. 


1. Rand McNally Commercial Map of the United States or 
states in separate, distinguishing colors, all principal railroads, and al 
ep cities, towns, lakes, and rivers. Printed in four colors ona 

eavy paper sheet. Standard equipment for the traffic department. 
56x33 inches. $2.00. (Regular price $3.50.) 






Other clear and accurate traffic maps: 


2. Map of the United States, showing all classification and freight 
association territories: 26x38 inches, $1.00. 


3. Mileage map of C. F. A. and contiguous territory: 40x42 
inches. $1.00. 


4. Map of junction and terminal points in C. F.. A. territory and 
adjacent junction and terminal points: 38x30 inches. $1.00. 


5. Map of percentage groups in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory for eastbound freight rates: 40x42 inches. $1.00. 


6. Map of percentage groups in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory for waived freight rates: 40x42 inches. $1.00. 


7. Map of southbound rate groups in Trunk Line territory: 40x42 
inches. $1.00. 


8. Map of eastbound rate groups in Trunk Line and New England 
territories: 40x42 inches. $1.00. 


9. Map of westbound rate groups in Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territories: 37x41 inches. $1.00. 


Send remittance with order to 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ST.LOUIS 


Overnight 
Deliveries 
co-ordinated with 
Southwestern 
Motor Trucks 


SHREVEPORT 
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—and the 


NEXT 
MORNING 


Your Customer 
Receives It! 





from Louisville to Nashville or Knoxville in our 

hands and it will reach your customer’s receiv- 

ing platform the following morning. Ship- 
ments from Chicago to Nashville or Knoxville will 
be delivered the second morning; from Chicago to 
Atlanta, Birmingham or Memphis the third morn- 
ing. The manner of its transport, the promptness 
of its delivery and the general satisfaction of this 
mode of shipping will please you. 


Px a shipment from Chicago to Louisville, or 


Shipments are fully covered by insurance from the 
moment they leave your door until they are receipted 
for by the consignee. 


The Silver Fleet is comprised of only the best of 
modern equipment, perfectly maintained and skill- 
fully operated. Service includes pick-up and store 
door delivery for all shipments without additional 
charge to either you or your consignee. 


Write today for Local and Joint Freight Tariff No. 3 
naming class rates between points in 14 States, and 
showing a map of the territory served. 


SILVER FLEET 


MOTOR EXPRESS 


630 E. Main Street 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


1235 W. 21st Street, Chicago 


The Traffic World 


Vol. L, No, 


York of the Hall Shipping Company, steamship agents, op. 
tors, brokers and stevedores for the Sabine district port, , 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Port Neches, Orange, Texas and 
Charles, La. Mr. Morris will look after the company’s interoy, 
in eastern territory. 

Clyde Brown, general solicitor of the New York Ce 
died at his home in New York, November 30. He was a little oy 
59 years old. His health had broken several years before } 
death. He was one of the outstanding practitioners at ; 
Commission’s bar and was known as one of the most schol, 
of men. Mr. Brown’s health had failed to such an extent thy 
it was decided before his death that Thomas P. Healy, at » 
time chief of the Commission’s bureau of inquiry but latg 
handling commerce cases for the New York Central, should \y 
appointed associate general solicitor. That appointment wy 
announced December 1, the announcement being almost y 
incident with the notice of Mr. Brown’s death. 

C. P. Coleman has been appointed general agent, freigy 
and passenger departments, Santa Fe, at Buffalo, Succeeding 
W. J. Curtis, who died. 

J. E. Moss has been appointed general agent, Mississipy 
Central, at Atlanta. Morris D. Foster has been appointed cop 
mercial agent, at Winston-Salem, N. C. 

With a record of active service dating back almost to th 
beginning of transcontinental railway operation through th 
northwest, James E. Spurling, division freight and passengy 
agent of the Northern Pacific, at Billings, Mont., has been pn 
tired under the pension rules of the company. He is seventy 
years old. 


George A. Anderson has been appointed commercial agent, 
Lehigh and New England Railroad, at Bethlehem, Pa. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 25662. Murray K. Bissell, operating under name of Erickson & 
Bissell, Escanaba, Mich., vs. M. St. P. & S. S. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, cedar fence posts, Spur 
402, Mich., near Whitedale, to Onida, S. D. Asks reparation. 
No. 25663. The Fairlie & Wilson Coal Co., Inc., assignee of Delaware, 


Daily Traffic World 
Traffic Bulletin 


Contains daily all the information 
published later in the weekly 


Traffic World 


and in the weekly 


Traffic Bulletin 


A subscription also includes a valuable 


SERVICE FROM WASHINGTON 


that makes the price seem trifling. 
Write for Particulars 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


PuabHeher The Traffic World 
418 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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ARE THE 
PORT 
IMPORTED GOODS 


OF 
Costing You Too Much? A L B A N y 


Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


g You can’t doa thing about the Tariff 


g@ You can’t raise your selling price and 
still stay in the competition 
Within 250 miles there reside:— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The ONLY THING You Toe de podrng poston ite Und 
CAN DO — bapuanes commnatieg population in the United 


is save on 


SHIPPING COSTS 


And the Best 
Way to Do That 


us 


SHIP by HOUSTON 


As America’s 3d Export Port Houston sees 
some 358 boats a month arrive and depart 
for destinations all over the world. Very 
advantageous rates are available for full 
cargo or parcel lots on the return trip. 


* Port Charges are Low at Houston Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 


143 miles from sea. 
* Excellent rail service to all parts Channel—27 ft. danp: i enehoenmted tidal river. 
of the country with rate advan- Detie—49 ft. with shipside trackage. 
tages to all common points in the Shaie~—Ciguieliies protected fireproof construction. 
Southwest from Houston Grain Elevator— 13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 
* As the nearest port to the great Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
‘ serves water front. 
mid-western trade area Houston , ‘ 
2 ‘ ; ndustrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
offers savings in time and money. and rail facilities. 
For complete information address: 
IF YOUR PROFITS AREN’T SATISF YING YOU ‘ ql — 
INVESTIGATE HOUSTON’S ADVANTAGES Albany Port District Commission 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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No. 


No. 


Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., Newark, N. J., vs. C. of N. J. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, anthracite coal, points in Pa., to Newark 
and Harrison, N. J. Ask cease and desist order and a 


. 25664. John T. Stanley, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. N. Y 


Rate, glycerine, Port Ivory, Staten Island to 30th St., New 
York, N. Y., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. 


. 25665. A. Z. Bailey Grocery Co., Inc., Decatur, Ala., vs. C. B. & 


Q. et al. 
Rates, sugar, Eaton and Ft. Collins, Colo., and Mitchell, Neb., 
to Decatur, Ala., in violation section 1. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 25666. The Baltimore Oil Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. Pennsylvania 


et al. 
Rate, fish and menhaden oil, Port St. Joe, Fla., to Baltimore, 
Md., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. 


. 25667. Pittsburgh Banana Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. N. Y. N. H. 


& H. et al. ‘ 

Rates, bananas, Boston, Mass., to Pittsburgh, Pa., in violation 
sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, the undue prejudice being on account of 
lower rate to Wheeling, W. Va. Asks reparation. 


. 25668. Altman & Albritton et al., Bowling Green, Fla., vs. A. 


C.. ta. Gt Bh 
Rate, fresh strawberries, Bowling Green and Dover, Fla., to 
Chicago, Ill., in violation section 1. Ask reparation. ; 


25669. Northwestern Marble Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 


‘C. M. & St. P. et al. 


Rate, rough quarried marble, New York, N. Y., New York 
Harbor, N. Y., Jersey City and Claremont Terminal, Jersey City, 
N. J., to Minneapolis, Minn., in violation sections 1 and 4. Asks 
rates and reparation. 


. 25670. Robert C. Hill, Frank R. Lyon, and Howell Fisher, domi- 
ciliary receivers of the Consolidation Coal Co. et al., New York, . 


Ne Yen VA. A. C. & YT. ot al. 

Allege violation of Sections 1, 3 and 13, in connection with the 
transportation of bituminous coal from mines in the Fairmont dis- 
trict to destjnations in northeastern Ohio, as compared with rates 
from mines on the P. & W. V. in the Pittsburgh district and from 
mines in Ohio. Ask cease and desist order and rates. 


Joint rates, fresh and green vegetables, Florida points to Mon- 
treal in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, the violation of the fourth 
section being through rates in excess of the aggregate of inter- 
mediates. Ask rates and reparation. 


. 25672. (Wilmington), Del., Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 


Curtis Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


Rates, woodpulp, Philadelphia, Pa., to Newark Center, Del., in 
violation section 1. Asks reparation. 


. 25673. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, Ill., vs. M. P. et al. 


Rates, petroleum and products, Neodesha, Kan., and Enid, Okla., 
to Orrick, Salisbury and Brunswick, Mo., in violation section 1. 
Asks reparation. MSA ; 
aie ale Piping & Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. S. L. & 

. et al. 

Rates, iron pipe bends and iron pipe fittings, St. Louis, Mo., to 
— and Baytown, Tex., in violation section 1. Asks repara- 
ion. 

25675. Booth & Olson, Inc., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. M. St.:P. & P. 


“Shipping by 






To keep your retailer’s good-will it’s 
up to you to do everything possible 
to deliver his merchandise on time. 
Railway Express, with 23,000 offices 


and 50,000 traffic-trained employees, is short, the best assurance of prompt 
is the logical link between the factory delivery you can give your customer 
and the dealer’s shelves. is ‘Shipping by Railway Express.”’ 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Ine. 


RAILWAY. 
EXPRESS’ 


From now on, the postscript to every It offers you fast,.dependable service 
order will read—please rush delivery. with a minimum of effort on your 
part. The local: express represen- 
tative takes complete charge of 


routing your shipments. When time 


The Trafic Wola ——— $$$ ne 


Rates, sand, Hawarden, Ia., to Canton, S. D., in violation See 
tion 1. Asks reparation. ‘ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 1094) 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Clearancy 
Restrict Movements Via Cheapest Route 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly give us authority 
tive rulings in the following case? 

A carload of coal in a D. L. & W. car is shipped from a min. 
on the D. L. & W. to Coney Island, N. Y., and routed via D, |, 
& W.-Bush Docks-South Brooklyn Railway delivery. When th 
empty car is ordered by the mine from the railroad, specif, 
orders are made for a car that will clear the South Brookly 
Railway. 

Upon arrival of the car at Hoboken Piers for floating, sam 
is subject to measurements by the D. L. & W. in order to de 
termine whether or not it is able to clear the third rail obstrye. 
tion on the South Brooklyn Railway. 

We are advised after the measurements have been made 
that the car is unable to clear the South Brooklyn tracks, jp. 
asmuch as the measurements indicate that they exceed by 
three inches the third rail restrictions. 

The D. L. & W. Railroad advises that they are not re 





aes 2 oo Bf mee Se oe 


_sponsible because the car can’t go, inasmuch as they have no 


restrictions published due to the fact that the South Brooklyn 
Railway has not officially apprised them of the car number 
which would not clear. 

In the American Railway Association Register the South 
Brooklyn Railway. publishes their clearance, but have not given 
the D. L. & W. Railroad authority to publish any such clear. 
ance restrictions. 

The matter was taken up with the South Brooklyn Rail. 
way, and they, too, disclaim any responsibility regarding the 
inability of the car to travel via Bush docks. Both the D. L, 
& W. Railway and the South Brooklyn Railway are unwilling 
to absorb the 25-cent differential, if the car were authorized to 
be routed via the Long Island Railroad-Parkville Junction-South 
Brooklyn Railway. The rate via the latter routing is 25 cents 
over the rate via Bush Docks and the higher rate has no re 
strictions regarding third rail restrictions. 

We would appreciate at this time whatever information you 
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The Answer to Every Rush Order 
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3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania. Dec. 10; Jan. 21 Virginia . . . Dec. 17; Jan. 28 
California . . Dec. 24; Feb. 4 Pennsylvania. Dec. 31; Feb. 11 
Virginia . . . Jan. 7; Feb. 18 California . . Jan. 14; Feb. 25 
and fortnightly thereafter 


*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie Sine 


° ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York City 


(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 

Chicago, 216 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, 1616 Walnut Street Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, 687 Market St. Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St. 
Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road San Diego, 1030 Fourth St. 





Se 


PLANOGRAPHS 


Quick - Accurate - Economical 


We announce the opening of a 
Planograph Department for Tariffs, 
Exhibits, Statements, Bills of Lading, 
etc. Reproduce direct from origi- 
nals. Also other reproduction work. 


EDWARD KEOGH 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers 
Keogh Building 
732-738 W. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. 
429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louis Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 












Consider 
Competition 


for Ma rkets! 


The element of speed is vital_in 

these days of keen competition. Fast 
President Liners make available ex- 
press speed for your freight shipments 
to and from Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila. Sailings 
every alternate Saturday over the short 
route from Seattle. Through bills of 
lading issued to all Oriental ports. 


Express Cargo Liners augment this serv- 
ice with frequent, dependable sailings to 
and from the Orient. 


For information apply desk No. 6 




























32 Broadway. ccccccccccocccecs New York 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg........-...- Detroit 

110 S. Dearborn St........cccecee Chicago 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 
General Freight Office 

740 Stuart Building...........++-- Seattle 





AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 

















Proper merchandise warehousing not 
only lowers delivery costs, but develops 
and expands business. Many successful 
firms use merchandise warehouses 
carefully chosen. Factors governing 
selection are responsibility, location, 
type of building, transportation facili- 
ties, fire protection and sanitation. 
With years of successful experience at 
all our plants, we offer service that is 
unexcelled. We receive, check, store, 
deliver and reship, collect, report, take 
orders. In short, we act as your branch, 
efficiently and economically ... Full 
information without obligations 
Write today. 


CROOKS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


Ninth and Alameda Streets 
operating as 
Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
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may possibly have regarding the liability of both carriers, or 
either carrier, to absorb the extra 25 cents per gross ton, which 
is assessable via the Long Island Railroad. 

Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission 
covering this question. 

It would seem, however, that where a route via which the 
cheapest rate applies is available, provided the carrier furnishes 
equipment which can be handled via that route, it is the duty 
of the carriers to furnish the shipper with such equipment, and 
failing to do so can be held liable for charges in excess of 
those which would have accrued had the proper equipment been 
furnished, if such equipment is ordinarily available. If, how- 
ever, the shipper orders equipment which cannot be handled 
via this route or the route is not an available one for a given 
class of traffic, there is no liability on the part of the carrier 
to protect the rate applicable via that route. Calivada Ferti- 
lizer Co. vs. S. P. Co., 73 I. C. C. 496. In this case the Com- 
mission, on page 502, said: 


The distance rates, unrestricted as they were and are, would 
clearly be applicable on shipments moving to southern California 
points via this branch line. However, the charging of the distance 
rates on shipments moving via the longer route through Roseville 
is not a violation of section 6, which makes it unlawful to charge 
anything but the published tariff rates, but rather involves the 
reasonableness under section 1 of the practice of moving this traffic 
via the longer route and computing rates on such distances. Upon 
the facts of record we hold that the branch line does not constitute 
a reasonable route and that, therefore, moving complainants’ ship- 
ments via Roseville did not constitute misrouting. Northern Pacific 
Ry. Co. vs. Solum, 247 U. S. 477 








Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thie 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 3—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
25499—Harshaw Chemical Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 


The Traffic World 


Vol. L, 
No, ambe 





December 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Taylor: 
25325—Absorption of drayage and trucking charges by St. }, 
Southwestern Ry. et al. 
1, & S. 3759—Delivery charges absorbed by St. L. S. W. Ry. 
1. & S, 3826—Delivery charges absorbed by St. L. S. W. Ry. 


December 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 
21095—Rates on newsprint paper, import and domestic, to points 
Official and Southern Classification territories (and cases grow 
therewith). (Further hearing.) 
December 5—St Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
1. & S. 3819 and 1st sup. order—Iron and steel between south 
southwest, 


a 5—Everett, Wash.—Department of Public Works of Wash 
ngton: 
Finance No. 9574—Application Hartford Eastern Ry. for permiggiy 
to abandon operation of its railroad. 


December 5—Columbus, O.—Examiner Trezise: 
Rates on bituminous Coal within state of Ohio. 
i. = .. oo from Pennsylvania to Northern Ohio (adjoum 
earing). 
25590—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs, A, C 
& Y. Ry. et al. 
25656—Continental Coal Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
25657—Property Owners’ Committee vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. : 
* 25670—Robert C. Hill, Frank R. Lyon, and Howell Fisher, domi. 
ciliary receivers of the Consolidation Coal Co. et al. vs. A. ;mm 
& Y. Ry. et al. . | 
* |. & S. 3833—Coal from Pa. to northern Ohio. 
December 5—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
25330—Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25399—Alpert Packing Co. et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
December 6—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
25369—-Sevier Commission Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R. et al. 
25417—Barth Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S, F. Ry. et al. 
December 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
25501—Brookland Coal Co., Inc., et al. vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp. et al, 
December 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
25405—The Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R 





Dist 


24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates be- 








GRACE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


MAIL ¢ EXPRESS e 


NEXT SAILINGS 


WESTBOUND 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


Dec. 21 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 11 


SECOND 


Santa Cecilia — 
Santa Pavla — 
Santa Ana _ 


FROM NEW YORK 


Santa Cecilia — Dec. 23 
Santa Pavla — Jan. 7 
Santa Ana — Jan. 13 


PHILADELPHIA, PIER 40 SOUTH WHARVES 
PITTSBURGH, HENRY W. OLIVER BLDG. 

CLEVELAND, CENTRAL UNITED BANK BLDG. 

BUFFALO, 62 ROSEDALE AVE. HAMBURG, N. Y. 


PASSENGER e 
PHILADELPHIA NEWYORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND ALAMEDA VICTORIA, B.C. 


ANNOUNCING!!—S.S. SANTA PAULA 
OF THE FOUR NEW SUPER LINERS 


we STS 





SAILS PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 4 NEW YORK, JAN. 7 
NEW YORK, 10 HANOVER SQ. 

CHICAGO, 230 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 2 PINE ST. 

LOS ANGELES, 548 SO. SPRING ST. 





FREIGHT ¢ REFRIGERATOR 


SEATTLE 


NEXT SAILINGS 


EASTBOUND 
FROM SEATTLE — VICTORIA 
Santa Rosa — Dec. 20 
Santa Paula — Jan. 30 
FROM OAKLAND— ALAMEDA 
Santa Rosa — Dec. 25 
Santa Elisa — Dec. 28 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Santa Rosa — Dec. 26 
Santa Elisa — Dec. 29 
FROM LOS ANGELES 
Dec. 27 
Dec. 31 


Santa Rosa — 
Santa Elisa — 


OAKLAND, HOWARD TERMINAL 
ALAMEDA, ENCINAL TERMINAL 
SEATTLE, 1308 FOURTH AVE. 
VICTORIA, 817 GOVERNMENT ST. 


eee 
“i nor Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Dardanelle & Russellville . 
. R. et al, 
December 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: P 
Fourth Section Application No. 14602—Bituminous coal from Clear- 
field district. 
December 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Koebel and Paulson: 
17000 (part 2)—WesternTrunk Line class rates. 
Ex Parte 87 (Sub. 1)—Class rates within Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory (further hearing). 
December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
25445—B. B. Jones vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. L 
December 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: - 
24069—A. C. L. R. R. et ai. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
; 
| 
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St, 





Distribution 


CALMAR LINE 















Points Hi 
- - INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
bouth SAILS ARRIVES 
STEAMER 
of Phila- Los San 
Wash .[Baltimore} dciohia | Angeles [Francisco] Osbland | Portland | _ and 
PErMisgicn) re Saal enema 
FLOMAR 10 | Sailed |Sailed |Dec. ° . - 11]/Dee. 14 
LOS Nov. 26/Nov. 30/Dec - Ian. 4 
D PORTMAR 4 Dec. 24/Dec. 28/Jan n. n. = 
adjourn istribution—Storage— ALAMAR an. 14jJan. 18|Feb. - 19]Feb. 22 
di f YORKMAR 18 Feb. Feb. 8/Mar. 2)/M ° 12]Mar. 15 
v8. ALC orwarding © 
General Merchandise Subject to pom | and/or cancellation without notice 


Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to coment’ s re tieae 
ports. 


af S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE mientras 


In order to speed up operations we are requesting that docu- 


S. A. Cm SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI ments be sent direct to: 


Southern Steamship Company 


Pier 7, Port Covington, Baltimore, Md. 
on shipments consigned via Baltimore 
(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 





and to 


Calmar Steamship Corporation, 
Pier 27, North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
on shipments consigned via Philadelphia. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 





>. et al, 







Sellville P . BETWEEN For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
MOORE & MeCORMACK CO., INC., SWAYNE & evr; LTD., Agents 
{| Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. gee eMAYME © SOYT, LTR Ae oe, 
ear. Baltimore, Md., 15 8. Gay St. merce Bide. 
SAILINGS» _ earborn St. Oakland, and Market Sts. 
Detroit, Mich. 20 2001- “2 Ind ae Bk. Bidg. Portland, ed gy wees of Trade Bi 


Francisco, Cal., 215 Market 








le ter. From Philadelphia _ Wednesdays and Saturdays Pitteburehe “Pe -" “oper abla aan Wash 1519 Rallread Ave., South 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays Regular Piers 
i Pacific Coast 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars panmnegsdisnee: ose Aenean Mamas Gone 
Sceenenieeeseninnmeed Baltimore—Pier 7, Port Covington, Oakiand—Howard Terminal 
oie GENERAL OFFICES: Western Md. Ry. a i Be Terminal 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Philadelphia—Pler 27-N, Reading Co. SeattloAtiantle Dook ‘Terminal 





ATTORNEYS AT LAW ||; 7@)°yp) 3-us 


oe nea HARRY C. AMES 
ore tne 
INTERSTATE Se oe tae TRAFFIC FORMS 


Successer te Keene & Ames 


Fermerly A DOMESTIC and EXPORT FORMS continuously checked and 
Pee Interstate Commerce Commission revised against latest’ practices, rules and regulations. 
MMISSION | transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 1. C. C. FORMS RULED FORMS 
— ; — a Records a’ Claim sane 
pecia ocket ipment an onnage Records 
H. D. DRISCOLL VISIBLE CLAIM RECORD 
merce Lounse TARIFF FILES BILLS OF LADING 
7 = bE Attorney ene Sample Folder of Traffic Form Line sent upon request on your letterhead. 
Mienfe > ~~ HORDER’S Inc 
LE Otiaheme City Ofice, Petreloum Bide. 231 S. Jefferson Street Chicago, iilinols 





Washingten Office, Southern Bldg. 









TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


“OPPORTUNITIES 















T. J. MCLAUGHLIN affi ° 99 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR Traffic In Traffic Management 
wantin merce and State Commission Cases and “Opportunities in Traffic Management,” a 
Departmental Service Commerce 64-page book, FREE, should be read by every 


man seeking advancement in traffic work. 






713 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specialists This book points the way to the cess. Many LaSalle-trained traffic man- 
higher positions in the field of Traffic agers—both in the railroad and in- 
Management. It dustrial fiel command 

of $5,000, $7,500 a year and better. 
westigate! Send for this 








, HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Valuation CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
Experts te Rates—Censelidations and Valuations 


648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 









LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1295-TA, Chicago, Ill. 
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tween Official and Southern territories, in so far as it concerns 
rates on citrus fruit. 
December 9—Fairmount, Ind.—Public Service Commission of Indiana: 
* Finance No. 9311—Joint Application of P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. and 
Pa. R. R. Co., lessee, for permission to abandon that part of the 
Muncie Branch of the P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. extending from 
Converse to Matthews, Ind. 
December 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3654—Weight Tolerance Rule. 
December 9—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
25335—F. H. Bixby vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
25410—P. S. Dorris et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
December 10—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
- ~ aa 1 and 2)—California Packing Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 
December 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
‘ Finance No. 9422—Union Pacific R. R. Co. Unification. 
hearing.) 


(Further 
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December 12—Washington, 
aminer Boles: 
25565—Investigation of Seatrain Lines, Inc. 
25546—Application of Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. for determination a8 ty 
whether the proposed service will be in violation of section 5 af 
the interstate commerce act, et al. Adjourned hearing.) ; 
December 12—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Clifford: 
25467—-H. Moffat Co. et ai. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 


December 13—Chicago, Ill.—Illinois Commerce Commission: 

* Finance No. 9674—Joint application of Kankakee & Seneca R. 
c.c. C. & St. L. Ry. and N. Y. C. R. R. for permission to abandoy 
_ —_— of the Kankakee & Seneca R. R. and OPeratio, 
thereof, 


December 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24602—-Shell Petroleum Corp. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
ey ~ 9” Naenicaaaael Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O, Ry, 
et al. 
Finance No. 9422—Application Union Pacific R. R. for authority 4 
acquire control by lease of railroads of its subsidiary companig, 
December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Snider: 
25569—-Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et aj 
(Adjourned hearing.) ; 
December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3829—Sugar from eastern points to Centra] territory. 


December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
1. & S. 3831—Phosphate rock on Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry, 


December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
25309—A. C. L. R. R. vs. Cape Fear Rys., Inc. 


December 15—Pocatello, Ida.—Examiner Clifford: 
Finance No. 9096—Application O. S. L. R. R. for permission ty 
abandon its Talbot Branch in Teton County, Ida. (Further hearing 
on questions of mining, production and marketing of coal.) 


December 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24549 (and Sub. 1)—Wailes-Dove-Hermiston Corp. et al. vs. A, & 
mR. BR. KB. ot al. 
25232—United States Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
24717—-Southern Cement Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


December 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24731—Hanna Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
24800—Gulf Refining Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 
24808—Apothecaries Hall Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
December 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24996—-D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
December 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
* |. & S. 3834—Participation of Seatrain Lines in Classification. 
December 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25131—-The Interstate Amiesite Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
25281—-Allied Barrel Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
December 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3715—Packing house products eastbound from W. T. L. 


points. 
25143 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
December 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3569—Classification ratings on food products, L. C. L., packed 
in glass between points in Official and Ill. territories. 


D. C.—Commissioner Brainerd and y, 
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1. & S. 3803 (and Supplements 1 to 3, incl.)\—Food products in glass /s 
or earthenware containers. ‘ay, 
December 21—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Hosmer: 5 
15879—Eastern Class Rate Investigation (further hearing). Mi 
25570—Intrastate class rates in New Jersey. 


December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25020—Rates on crushed stone, gravel, sand and slag within the 
state of Ohio. 
24597 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. He 


January 4—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 
3666—In the matter of regulations for the transportation of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles by water. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Warren: 
Finance No. 3674—Excess income of Chicago River & Indiana System. 
January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 
Finance No. 3631—Excess income of Belt Ry. of Chicago. 
January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 

Fourth Section Application No. 14794—Filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent— 
—— stone or marble (terrazzo aggregate) from and to the 
south. 

January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14823—Filed by W. S. Curlett and 
B. T. Jones, Agents—lIron and steel articles to south Atlantic ports. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Finance No. 3815—L, H. & St. L. Ry. excess income. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 
Finance No. 3709—Durham & Southern Ry., excess income. 
January 17—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 14846—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent— 
stoves and ranges from southern territory. 
February 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
* Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14900, 14397, 14406, 
14418, 14419, 14510, 14512, 14513, 14570 ang 14571. 


14407, 14413, 
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ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


